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Peter’s  Secret 

School  was  over  for  the  day.  The  children  were  leaving 
for  their  homes.  Peter— the  first  boy  out— ran  down  the 
street  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

His  friend  Don  ran  after  him  calling,  “Peter!  Peter! 

Stop!” 

Peter  stopped  and  looked  back.  He  waited  until  Don  ran 
up  to  him.  “What  do  you  want,  Don?”  he  asked. 

“What’s  your  hurry?  I want  you  to  come  home  with 
me,”  panted  Don.  “I  have  a new  game  we  can  play.” 

“I  wish  I could,  Don.  I’m  sorry,  but  I have  to  work  this 
afternoon,”  said  Peter. 

“W)u  haven’t  been  over  to  my  house  for  two  weeks,” 
said  Don.  “Every  day  you  run  away  as  soon  as  school  is 
out.  You  can’t  have  been  working  every  afternoon.” 

“I  have,  Don.  I have  been  working  hard  every  afternoon 
for  two  weeks,”  answered  Peter. 

“What  have  you  been  doing?”  asked  Don. 

Peter  did  not  answer  at  once.  He  stood  still  thinking. 

“Is  it  a secret?”  asked  Don. 

Peter  answered,  “Well,  it  was  a secret;  but  it  won’t  be  a 
secret  after  this  week.  The  work  will  be  done  on  Friday. 

I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it  on  Saturday  afternoon.” 

Peter  walked  on  and  Don  went  with  him.  When  they 
came  to  his  home,  Peter  did  not  stop. 
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“Where  are  you  going?”  asked  Don.  “I  thought  you 
were  in  a hurry  to  get  home  to  do  some  work.” 

Peter  answered,  “I  am  in  a hurry  to  do  some  work,  but 
not  at  home.  I’m  working  for  Mr.  Bennett.” 

The  boys  walked  on.  Don  didn’t  ask  any  more  questions. 
When  they  came  to  the  Bennett  house,  Peter  stopped. 
“I’ll  see  you  tomorrow,  Don,”  he  said. 

“Can  I help  you,  Peter?”  asked  Don. 

“No,  thank  you,  Don,”  answered  Peter.  “This  is  my  job. 
I must  do  it  alone.  But  you  can  do  something  else  to  help 
me,  if  you  will.” 

“Just  tell  me  what  it  is  and  I’ll  do  it,”  said  Don. 

Peter  said,  “Ask  all  the  boys  and  girls  on  our  block  to 
come  to  my  house  on  Saturday  at  two  o’clock.  Then  I will 
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tell  you  all  why  I have  been  working  at  Mr.  Bennett’s  for 
two  weeks.  I’ll  tell  you  about  a plan  I have,  too.  Will  you 
: ask  them,  Don?  It  will  help  me  if  you  will.  I’m  awfully 

; busy  this  week.” 

j “Leave  it  to  me,”  answered  Don.  “I’ll  have  everyone 

I there  by  two  o’clock.” 

i The  boys  said  good-by.  Don  ran  home  and  Peter  went 

into  Mr.  Bennett’s  garden. 

The  Meeting 

[ 

i On  Saturday  afternoon  the  children  came  to  Peter’s 

I home.  Every  child  that  lived  on  the  block  was  there.  The 

i girls  were  Betty,  Mary,  Lucy,  and  Jane.  Jane  brought  her 

little  four-year-old  brother  Tom  with  her.  The  older  boys 
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were  Charles,  John,  Billy,  Ned,  Jack,  and,  of  course,  Don 
and  Peter. 

Everyone  was  there  before  two  o’clock,  for  everyone 
wanted  to  hear  what  Peter  was  going  to  say. 

When  the  children  were  all  seated  Peter  said,  “I  am 
going  to  tell  you  a true  story.  I call  it  ‘A  Bit  of  Orange 
Peel.’  ” 

They  laughed  at  this,  but  Peter  was  serious. 

“Go  ahead,  Peter.  Let’s  hear  the  story,”  said  the 
children. 

So  Peter  began. 

A Bit  of  Orange  Peel 

One  day  Mother,  Dad,  and  I were  at  the  dinner  table. 
Suddenly  Mother  said,  “Hush!  I hear  somebody  calling.” 

Then  Dad  and  I heard  it  too.  It  was  a man  calling, 
“Help!” 

Dad  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  Mother  and  I stood 
beside  him.  We  saw  a man  lying  on  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  the  house. 

Dad  called,  “What’s  the  matter.?” 

The  man  said,  “I  slipped  on  something  and  fell.  I can’t 
get  up.” 

We  all  went  out  to  the  sidewalk.  Dad  and  Mother 
helped  the  man  to  his  feet. 

“Oh,  my  back!”  he  cried.  “I  think  it  is  broken.” 

“Oh,  I’m  sure  it  isn’t,”  said  Dad.  “Buck  up!  We  will  help 
you  into  the  house  and  see  what  we  can  do  for  you.” 

Mother  and  Dad  went  into  the  house  with  the  man. 
They  had  to  help  him  along. 

I waited  outside  to  see  what  he  had  slipped  on.  I thought 
I knew.  Tes,  there  it  was— a bit  of  orange  peel.  I picked  it 
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up  and  threw  it  into  the  road. 

When  I went  into  the  house,  the  man  was  lying  on  the 
sofa.  He  kept  saying,  “Oh,  my  back!  Oh,  my  back!” 

Mother  was  tucking  a soft  cushion  at  his  back. 

Dad  was  telephoning  to  our  doctor.  I heard  him  say, 
“Hurry  as  fast  as  you  can.  Doctor.  He  is  in  great  pain.” 

The  doctor  drove  up  in  a very  short  time.  He  looked  at 
the  man’s  back  and  felt  different  parts  of  it.  Then  he  said, 
“Tbu  are  in  luck  that  no  bones  are  broken.  But  you  have  a 
very  bad  sprain.  \bu  will  have  to  stay  in  bed  for  a week 
or  two.” 

“Oh,  Doctor,  I can’t  do  that,”  said  the  man.  “I  am  a 
gardener.  I have  had  no  work  for  a long  time.  Now  Mr. 
Bennett  has  just  given  me  a job.  If  I can’t  do  the  work  he 
will  have  to  get  another  gardener.  Don’t  you  think  I can 
work  tomorrow.  Doctor.?” 

“W)u  may  feel  better  tomorrow,”  answered  the  doctor, 
“but  you  will  not  be  well  enough  to  work.” 

The  man  said  in  a very  unhappy  voice,  “What  shall  I 
do!  What  shall  I do!” 

The  doctor  said,  “Be  glad  that  your  back  is  not  broken. 
Come,  I will  drive  you  home.” 

The  man  thanked  Mother  and  Dad.  Then  Dad  and  the 
doctor  helped  him  out  to  the  car. 

When  Dad  came  back  into  the  house  he  said,  “What 
could  he  have  slipped  on.?  I looked  all  about  on  the  side- 
walk, and  I didn’t  see  anything  that  could  have  caused  the 
accident.” 

“I  know  what  it  was.  Dad,”  I said.  “It  was  a bit  of 
orange  peel.  I picked  it  up  from  the  sidewalk  and  threw  it 
into  the  road.” 

“Well,”  said  Dad,  “whoever  threw  it  on  the  sidewalk 
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should  be  arrested  and  punished!  Just  see  what  his  care- 
lessness has  done.  That  poor  man  will  be  in  bed  for  weeks. 
He  can’t  work;  so  he  will  lose  his  pay.  He  may  lose  his  job. 
He  will  have  a doctor’s  bill  to  pay.  He  has  a wife  and  two 
little  children  and  very  little  money.  The  person  who  did 
it  should  be  the  one  to  pay.  I should  like  to ” 

“Oh,  Dad,”  I said.  “I  did  it.  I threw  the  orange  peel  on 
the  sidewalk.  I am  sorry.  I never  thought ” 

“Never  thought!”  said  Dad.  “ ‘Never  thought’  causes 
most  accidents.” 

Oh,  how  angry  Dad  looked!  He  had  never  looked  at  me 
like  that  before. 

He  said,  “It  is  not  enough  just  to  be  sorry,  ^u  are  to 
blame  for  this  accident.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it.?  Go  to  your  room  and  think  it  over,  and  let  me  know.” 

I went  to  my  room  and  thought  and  thought.  I knew  I 
could  not  stop  the  poor  man’s  pain.  But  there  must  be 
something  I could  do  to  help  him.  At  last  I knew  what 

I ought  to  do. 

I went  downstairs. 
Mother  and  Dad 
stopped  talking  and 
looked  at  me.  Mother 
smiled  a little  to  cheer 
me.  But  Dad  still 
looked  angry. 

“Well,”  he  said, 
“what  are  you  going  to 
do.?” 

“I  am  going  to  see 
Mr.  Bennett,  Dad,”  I 
said. 


“Go  ahead  then,”  said  Dad. 

He  did  not  ask  me  why  I was  going,  I think  he  guessed. 

I ran  all  the  way  to  Mr.  Bennett’s  house.  I found  him 
outside  in  his  rose  garden. 

“Hello,  Peter,”  he  called.  “Just  look  at  my  roses.  They 
are  the  best  I ever  had.  My  old  gardener  who  raised  them 
has  gone.  But  I have  a new  gardener— a very  good  one.  He 
is  fine  with  roses.” 

“Mr.  Bennett,”  I said,  “I  have  come  to  tell  you  about 
your  gardener.  He  won’t  be  able  to  work  for  two  weeks.” 

“What’s  that?  What’s  that?  Why  not?”  asked  Mr. 
Bennett. 
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“He  has  had  an  accident.  He  slipped  on  a piece  of  orange 
peel  and  fell.  He  sprained  his  back,”  I answered. 

“Too  bad!  Too  bad!  I need  him  very  much  just  now,” 
said  Mr.  Bennett. 

“He  is  afraid  he  will  lose  his  job,”  I said.  “Will  you  let 
me  work  for  you  until  he  is  better.?  I will  come  every  day 
for  an  hour  before  school  and  two  hours  after  school.  I will 
do  good  work.  I know  how.  I take  care  of  Mother’s  roses. 
Please  let  me,  Mr.  Bennett.” 

“Well,  well,  why  do  you  want  to  do  all  this  for  my  gar- 
dener.?” asked  Mr.  Bennett. 

“Because  I am  the  boy  who  threw  the  peel  on  the  side- 
walk,” I said. 

“Very  careless!  Very  careless!”  said  Mr.  Bennett.  “But 
you  are  a good  boy  to  want  to  pay  up.  Let  me  think.” 

Mr.  Bennett  walked  up  and  down  among  his  roses.  At 
last  he  stopped  and  said,  “Well,  Peter,  you  may  try.  Of 
course  you  can’t  do  all  the  work.  I’ll  have  to  direct  you 
and  do  some  things  myself.  But  if  you  work  well,  I’ll  give 
you  the  gardener’s  pay  to  take  to  him.  Then  he  won’t  lose 
either  his  job  or  his  pay.  Is  that  all  right.?” 

“Oh,  yes!  and  thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Bennett,”  I cried. 
“I  will  try  my  best  to  please  you.” 

I ran  home  and  told  Dad  and  Mother. 

Mother  said,  “But  Peter,  you  will  have  no  time  for 
play.” 

Dad  said,  “He  won’t  need  to  play.  He  will  have  plenty  of 
good  out-of-door  work.” 

Then  Dad  smiled  at  me  and  said,  “V)u  were  very  care- 
less, Peter.  But  you  told  the  truth  and  took  the  blame  for 
the  accident.  And  you  are  going  to  work  hard  to  pay  for 
your  carelessness.  I am  proud  of  you,  son.” 
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Was  I pleased  to  have  Dad  say  that!  I was  certainly 
happy  to  have  him  smile  at  me  again. 

“I  wish  I could  earn  enough  money  to  pay  the  doctor’s 
bill,”  I said. 

“W>u  can,”  said  Dad.  “I  will  give  you  the  money  to  pay 
the  doctor,  if  you  will  do  two  things.” 

“What,  Dad.?”  I asked.  “I  will  do  anything  you  say!” 

“First  then,”  said  Dad,  “you  must  promise  that  you  will 
never  again  throw  anything  which  can  cause  an  accident 
on  the  sidewalk.” 

“I  promise.  Dad,”  I said. 

“Then,”  said  Dad,  “you  must  promise  to  tell  other  boys 
and  girls  about  this  accident.  Tell  them  how  your  careless- 
ness hurt  the  gardener.  Tell  them  how  you  tried  to  pay  up 
for  your  carelessness.  But  keep  what  you  are  doing  a secret 
until  the  gardener  is  better.  I don’t  want  anyone  watching 
you  or  visiting  you  while  you  are  at  work.  You  owe  every 
minute  of  your  time  to  Mr.  Bennett. 

“When  you  tell  the  boys  and  girls,  ask  them  to  throw 
orange  and  banana  peel  and  all  other  trash  in  the  right 
place.  That  place  is  never  on  the  sidewalks.” 

“I  promise.  Dad,”  I said. 

The  Safe-Way  Club 

The  other  children  clapped  when  Peter  finished  his 
story.  They  all  thought  Peter  had  done  what  was  right. 
They  said  that  if  they  caused  any  accidents,  they  would 
try  to  pay  for  them  just  as  he  had  done. 

Peter  said,  “The  gardener  went  back  to  his  job  today. 
His  back  is  perfectly  well,  he  says.  So  my  work  is  finished. 

“Don  asked  you  to  come  here  today  so  that  I could  keep 
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my  promise  to  Dad.  I have  told  you  my  story.  Now  I wish 
you  would  promise  to  throw  nothing  on  the  sidewalks  that 
might  cause  an  accident.  Will  you  promise  this.?  That  is 
what  Dad  wanted  me  to  ask  you.” 

“We  will!  We  promise!  We  promise!”  cried  the  other 
children. 

Don  said,  “I  think  it  would  be  fun  to  have  a club.  It 
would  help  us  to  remember.” 

“Tes!  Yes!  Let’s  have  a club!”  said  the  others. 

“We  can  call  it  the  Orange  Peel  Club,”  said  Billy. 

“No,  that  would  not  be  a good  name,”  said  Betty. 
“Orange  peel  is -not  the  only  thing  that  causes  accidents  on 
the  sidewalks.” 

“I  should  say  not!”  said  Billy.  “What  about  banana 
skins?” 

“And  lots  of  other  things  besides,”  said  Ned. 

“Our  club  should  try  to  stop  all  kinds  of  accidents,”  said 
Mary.  “My  mother  says  there  is  always  a safe  way  to  do 
things  if  people  would  only  follow  it.” 

“Then  why  not  call  it  the  Safe-Way  Club?”  asked  Don. 

The  others  thought  this  a good  name,  so  they  decided  to 
call  their  club  the  Safe-Way  Club.  All  the  children  wanted 
to  join. 

“How  about  Tom?”  asked  Charles.  “Don’t  you  think  he 
is  too  little  to  join  a club?” 

“I  am  not  too  little!  I want  to  join  the  club!”  cried  Tom. 

“Of  course  you  may  join,  Tom,”  said  Jane.  “Little  boys 
can  prevent  accidents  as  well  as  big  boys.  I \^ill  help  you.” 

“We  will  all  help  Tom.  I think  he  should  join  the  club,” 
said  Peter.  “Nobody  is  too  little  to  learn  to  be  careful. 
Even  babies  have  to  learn  that.” 

“We  should  have  a pledge  and  everyone  should  sign  it,” 
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said  Lucy,  and  all  the  others  agreed. 

“Let’s  make  our  pledge  very  easy,  so  that  we  all  can 
keep  it,”  said  Ned. 

After  talking  it  over,  the  club  made  up  this  pledge: 

/ promise  to  do  all  I can  to  stop  accidents  from 
happening. 

“Let’s  meet  every  other  Saturday  afternoon  and  tell 
what  we  have  done  to  prevent  accidents,”  said  Lucy. 

“"ies,  we  will,”  said  the  others. 

“We  all  liked  Peter’s  story  and  it  made  us  want  to  stop 
accidents  from  happening,”  said  Betty.  “Perhaps  we  can 
tell  other  stories  to  help  us  keep  our  pledge.” 

“I  know  a good  one  that  Fll  tell  at  the  next  meeting,” 
said  John. 

Don  said,  “I  think  we  should  have  a president  for  our 
club.  How  about  Peter?” 

“Oh,”  said  Peter,  “we  ought  to  vote  about  that.” 

“No,  Peter,  you  be  president.  You  started  the  club,”  said 
the  others. 

“All  right,”  answered  Peter.  “I  will  try  to  be  a good 
president.  Thank  you  very  much.” 

Then  he  said,  “The  Safe-Way  Club  will  please  stand.” 

The  children  stood. 

“Repeat  our  pledge,”  said  the  president. 

The  club  repeated,  “I  promise  to  do  all  I can  to  stop 
accidents  from  happening.” 

“Now  repeat  this  after  me,”  said  President  Peter.  “I  will 
keep  the  sidewalks  in  front  of  my  home  clean  and  safe.” 

The  club  repeated  the  pledge. 

“Let  us  keep  our  promises  carefully  till  we  meet  again  a 
week  from  Saturday.  Now  the  first  meeting  of  the  Safe- 
Way  Club  is  ended,”  said  President  Peter. 
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Anything  that  can  hurt  anyone  is  everyone's  business. 


II 

The  Safe-Way  Club  Book 

On  Saturday  afternoon  two  weeks  later  the  Safe-Way 
Club  met  again  at  Peter’s  home.  At  two  o’clock  President 
Peter  rapped  on  the  table  and  said,  “The  meeting  will  now 
come  to  order.” 

Everyone  sat  down  and  stopped  talking. 

Then  the  president  said,  “Members  of  the  Safe-Way 
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Club,  stand.”  All  the  members  stood. 

“Let  us  repeat  our  pledge,”  said  the  president. 

The  members  repeated  together,  “I  promise  to  do  all  I 
can  to  stop  accidents  from  happening.” 

When  all  were  seated  again,  the  president  said,  “Don 
has  something  to  tell  us.” 

Don  walked  forward  and  stood  beside  Peter’s  chair.  He 
said,  “I  told  Mother  about  our  club.  She  said  it  was  good 
to  have  a club  like  ours.  She  said  she  wished  everybody  in 
America  would  join  a Safe-Way  Club.  Mother  wanted  to 
do  something  to  help  us.  So  she  sent  this  book  to  the  club. 
She  thought  we  could  keep  the  reports  of  our  meetings 
in  it.” 

Don  held  up  a book  with  bright  green  covers.  An 
American  flag  was  painted  on  the  front  cover.  Under  the 
flag  was  printed, 

THE  SAFE-WAY  CLUB  BOOK 

Don  said,  “Mother  bought  a book  with  green  covers 
because  green  is  the  color  that  stands  for  safety.  She 
painted  our  flag  on  the  cover  because  she  said  all  who  try  to 
prevent  accidents  in  America  are  being  good  Americans.” 

The  club  members  thought  the  book  was  very  pretty. 

Mary  said,  “When  we  look  at  the  green  covers  we  will 
remember  to  be  careful.” 

Billy  said,  “A  green  signal  always  means  go;  so  we  will 
go  ahead  being  careful.” 

Ned  said,  “I  am  glad  we  have  the  flag  on  our  book.  It 
means  we  are  doing  something  good  for  America  when  we 
prevent  accidents.” 

Lucy  said,  “We  will  make  America  a happier  place  if 
we  work  to  prevent  accidents.” 
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“What  is  inside  the  book,  Don?”  asked  little  Tom. 

“I  will  show  you,”  answered  Don,  as  he  opened  the  book. 
“See,  here  on  the  first  page  I have  written  our  pledge: 

/ promise  to  do  all  I can  to  stop  accidents 
from  happening. 

Under  the  pledge  I have  written: 


Members  of  the  Safe- Way  Club. 


All  the  members  can  sign  their  names  here.” 

President  Peter  said,  “We  will  sign  now.  The  girls  will 
sign  first,  then  the  boys.” 


“How  about  Tom?”  asked 
Billy.  “He  can’t  write.” 

“I  can,  too!”  cried  Tom.  “Jane 
showed  me  how  last  night.  Give 
me  the  pen  and  I’ll  show  you.” 

Billy  smiled  and  gave  him  the 
pen.  Very  slowly  and  carefully 
the  little  boy  printed  TOM. 

“There,  Billy;  look  at  that! 
Isn’t  it  all  right?”  he  asked. 

“It  is,  Tom.  Now  you  are  a 
real  member  of  the  club,”  an- 
swered Billy. 

When  they  had  all  signed  the 
pledge,  Don  opened  the  book  to 
another  page.  He  said,  “See,  I 
have  written  at  the  top  of  this 
page 
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REMEMBER  PAGES 
First  Meeting 

I will  keep  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  my  home 
clean  and  safe. 

“I  wrote  that  because  it  is  what  we  promised  to  remem- 
ber at  our  first  meeting.  At  every  meeting  we  can  write  in 
the  book  something  we  wish  to  remember.” 

Little  Tom  said,  “Don’s  mother  is  kind  to  give  us  the 
book.  We  ought  to  say  ‘Thank  you.’  ” 

“Why,  Tom,”  cried  Charles,  “you  are  the  politest  mem- 
ber of  the  club.  Of  course  we  ought  to  send  our  thanks  to 
Don’s  mother.” 

President  Peter  said,  “All  who  wish  to  send  thanks  to 
Don’s  mother,  stand.” 

Everybody  stood. 

When  they  sat  down,  Betty  said,  “I  think  we  should 
write  a letter  to  Don’s  mother.  We  could  say: 

“Dear  Mrs.  Graham: 

“ We,  the  members  of  the  Safe-  Way  Club,  thank 
you  very,  very  much  for  giving  us  such  a fine 
book  for  our  reports. 

“ Your  friends, 

“We  could  all  sign  our  names  to  the  letter.” 

“That  is  a fine  idea,”  said  Peter.  “I’ll  get  some  writing 
paper  from  my  mother  right  away.  You  can  write  the  let- 
ter, Betty,  and  we’ll  all  sign  it.  Then  Don  can  take  it  to 
his  mother.” 

The  letter  was  very  soon  written  and  signed.  Then  it 
was  given  to  Don. 
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“It  will  please  mother  very  much,”  said  Don. 

President  Peter  then  said,  “Don  will  keep  the  book  for 
us.  He  can  be  our  secretary.  At  every  meeting  we  will  tell 
him  something  to  write  on  the  Remember  Pages. 

“Now  let  us  hear  what  the  members  of  the  club  have 
done  to  prevent  accidents  this  week.” 

Charles  said,  “I  told  mother  all  about  our  club.  She  said 
she  wished  everybody  in  our  family  would  sign  our  pledge. 
Abu  see,  we  are  a large  family  and  we  are  always  breaking 
legs  or  arms  or  dishes  or  something.  So  I wrote  the  pledge 
on  a card.  Everybody  in  our  family  signed  it.  Mother 
pinned  the  card  up  on  the  wail  where  we  can  all  see  it.  We 
are  going  to  repeat  it  every  day.  Mother  thinks  there  will 
be  fewer  accidents  in  our  house  now.” 

“That’s  great,  Charles!”  said  Peter.‘Terhaps  more  of  us 
can  get  our  families  to  sign  our  pledge.” 

“I  can!”  “I  will!”  the  other  members  cried. 

Ned  said,  “Every  day  I sweep  the  sidewalk  before  our 
house.  Nobody  will  have  an  accident  there  if  I can  help  it. 
I am  going  to  sweep  it  every  morning.” 

Mary,  Betty,  Jane,  Jack,  Don,  John  and  Peter  said  they 
had  swept  their  sidewalks  every  day. 

President  Peter  said,  “That’s  good  work.  We  are  keep- 
ing our  pledge  and  helping  our  mothers  as  well.” 

Jane  and  Lucy  said  they  had  picked  up  banana  skins 
from  the  sidewalks. 

Billy  said  that  he  had  picked  up  three  pieces  of  orange 
peel  and  a broken  bottle  and  that  he  kept  looking  for  any- 
thing that  might  cause  an  accident. 

Little  Tom  said,  “I  threw  my  banana  skin  in  the  gar- 
bage can  today;  and  when  mother  gives  me  an  orange  I 
throw  all  the  peel  into  the  garbage  can,  too.” 
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‘‘Good  for  you,  Tom!”  said  the  other  members. 

None  of  the  members  of  the  Safe-Way  Club  had  thrown 
anything  on  the  sidewalks  since  the  club  had  been  started. 
None  of  them  had  caused  an  accident. 

President  Peter  said,  “I  think  we  have  made  a good 
beginning.  Let’s  keep  right  on. 

“Now,  John,”  he  said,  “we  are  ready  to  hear  the  story 
you  promised  to  tell  us.” 

John  said,  “I  will  call  my  story  ‘The  Clothespin’  because 
it  all  began  with  a clothespin.” 

John  then  told  this  story. 

The  Clothespin 

I have  the  cutest  little  puppy  you  ever  saw.  He  is  full  of 
fun,  and  he  is  very  soft  and  cuddly.  I call  him  Pepper. 

One  afternoon  I was  reading  in  the  living-room.  Pepper 
came  in  with  something  in  his  mouth.  He  dropped  it  at  my 
feet.  I looked  down  and  saw  that  it  was  a clothespin. 


Pepper  looked  up  at  me,  then  down  at  his  clothespin. 
All  the  time  his  funny  little  tail  was  wagging,  wagging.  He 
was  saying  in  puppy-talk,  ‘‘Look,  John.  See  what  I have 
found.  We  can  have  lots  of  fun  with  it.  Put  away  your 
book  and  play  with  me.” 

He  looked  so  cunning  and  coaxing  that  I put  away  my 
book.  “All  right.  Pepper,”  I said,  “I  will  play  with  you  for 
a little  while.” 

We  had  lots  of  fun.  I would  roll  the  clothespin  to  Pepper 
and  he  would  scamper  after  it.  He  always  went  so  fast,  he 
couldn’t  stop  until  he  was  away  past  the  clothespin.  It  was 
fun  to  see  him  skidding  when  he  made  a quick  turn  to 
get  it. 

But  I wanted  to  get  back  to  my  story;  so  at  last  I said, 
“Now,  Pepper,  I will  play  just  one  more  game  with  you. 
Then  I am  going  to  read  my  book  again.  We  will  play  Hide 
and  Find.  I will  hide  the  clothespin  and  you  mast  find  it.” 

Pepper  liked  this  game  best  of  all.  He  always  found  the 
clothespin  and  brought  it  back  to  me. 

“That’s  all!”  I said  at  last.  I took  up  my  book  and  began 
to  read.  Pepper  tried  his  best  to  get  me  to  stop  and  play 
with  him,  but  I went  on  reading. 

The  story  was  so  exciting  I soon  forgot  all  about  Pepper 
and  his  clothespin. 

After  a while  Grandfather  came  into  the  room.  He  had 
his  newspaper  in  his  hand. 

“It  is  too  dark  to  read  in  here,  John,”  he  said.  “Why 
don’t  you  turn  on  the  light?” 

Just  then  he  tripped  over  something  and  almost  fell.  If 
he  hadn’t  caught  a chair  he  would  have  gone  right  down 
on  the  floor. 

“What’s  that?”  he  said  and  stooped  down  to  look.  “A 
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clothespin!  How  in  time  did  that  get  in  here?” 

I answered,  “Pepper  brought  it  in.  We  had  a lot  of  fun 
playing  with  it.” 

Grandfather  was  cross.  He  had  hurt  his  pet  corn.  He 
said,  “Why  didn’t  you  put  it  away  when  you  were  through 
playing?  Why  did  you  leave  it  here  on  the  floor?” 

“I  did  not  leave  it  there,”  I answered.  “Pepper  did.  He 
was  playing  with  it  while  I sat  here  reading  my  book.” 

“And  I suppose  you  think  that  excuses  you,”  said 
Grandfather.  “Well,  it  doesn’t.  Abu  should  have  watched 
your  puppy  and  picked  up  the  clothespin.  I might  have 
fallen  and  broken  my  neck.” 

All  at  once  Grandfather  stopped  looking  cross  and  be- 
gan to  smile.  “Broken  my  neck!”  he  said  again.  “That 
reminds  me  of  something  that  happened  years  and  years 
ago  when  I was  a boy 
about  as  old  as  you 
are  now.” 

“Tell  me  about  it,” 

I said . I like  the 
stories  Grandfather 
tells  of  the  days  when 
he  was  a boy.  Besides, 

I wanted  him  to 
forget  about  being 
cross. 

“All  right;  I will. 

Perhaps  you  will 
learn  something  from 
it,”  said  Grandfather 
as  he  sat  down  beside 
me. 


This  is  Grandfather’s  story: 

When  I was  a boy  in  the  country  there  were  no  paved 
roads.  There  were  just  rough  gravel  roads  for  the  horses 
and  wagons.  In  the  summer  these  roads  were  thick  with 
dust.  In  winter  they  were  usually  covered  with  snow  or  ice. 

Near  our  farm  there  was  a deep  hole  in  the  road.  After  a 
rain  this  hole  was  full  of  mud.  Horses  often  slipped  and  fell 
there  and  wagons  sometimes  stuck  fast  in  the  mud.  Every 
winter  it  got  deeper  and  muddier.  People  often  said, 
“Something  ought  to  be  done  about  that  hole,”  but  no  one 
did  anything. 

One  rainy  spring  a peddler  came  along  with  a wagon  full 
of  pots  and  pans  and  dishes.  When  he  came  to  the  hole  in 
the  road  his  heavy  wagon  stuck  fast.  The  horse  could  not 
pull  it  out. 

Soon  a lot  of  us  boys  gathered  about.  We  helped  the 
peddler  take  things  out  of  the  wagon  to  lighten  it.  Then 
the  horse  was  able  to  pull  it  out  of  the  hole. 

While  we  were  helping  the  peddler  put  things  back  into 
the  wagon,  he  said,  “Why  don’t  you  fill  up  that  hole, 
boys.?” 

“Why  should  we.?”  we  asked.  “It  is  not  on  our  land.  It  is 
none  of  our  business.” 

“Oh,  you  think  it  is  none  of  your  business.?”  said  the 
peddler.  “Well,  it  is,  my  boys.  Anything  that  can  hurt  any- 
one is  everyone’s  business. 

“The  first  thing  you  know,  somebody  will  break  his 
neck  here.  Then  you  will  all  be  sorry.  W)u  will  wish  you 
had  made  it  your  business  to  fill  up  this  hole.  Better  be 
safe  than  sorry,  boys.” 

The  peddler  drove  away.  We  boys  stood  looking  at  the 
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hole.  We  thought  of  two  things  the  peddler  had  said: 

Anything  that  can  hurt  anyone  is  everyone's  business. 

Better  be  safe  than  sorry. 

My  brother  Jim  said,  “The  peddler  is  right,  fellows. 
Let’s  fill  up  the  hole.” 

So  we  went  to  work  and  filled  it  up  and  nobody  broke 
his  neck  there. 

When  the  story  was  done.  Grandfather  said,  “Well, 
John,  how  about  it.?” 

“I  guess  Pepper’s  clothespin  is  my  business,”  I said,  as 
I picked  it  up.  “I’m  sorry  you  hurt  your  foot.  Grand- 
father.” 

“Well,”  said  Grandfather,  “I’m  sorry  I was  cross.  You 
are  usually  a pretty  careful  boy,  John.  But  those  two  rules 
the  peddler  gave  us  are  good  ones  to  remember.  I should 
think  that  club  of  yours  could  use  them.” 

“We  can,”  I said. 

Everybody’s  Business 

When  John  had  ended  his  story,  Betty  said,  “That’s  a 
good  Safe-Way  story,  John.” 

Ned  said,  “He  told  two  stories,  so  it  was  two  times 
good!” 

Mary  said,  “I  like  what  the  peddler  said,  ‘Anything  that 
can  hurt  anyone  is  everyone’s  business.’  ” 

Jack  said,  “So  do  I.  I think  Don  should  write  that  in  our 
club  book.” 

The  other  members  said  they  thought  so  too. 
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So  Don  wrote  in  the  club  book  on  the  Remember  Page, 
Second  Meeting 

Anything  that  can  hurt  anyone  is  everyone's  business. 

While  Don  was  writing,  little  Tom  asked,  “What  does  it 
mean,  Jane?’’ 

Jane  answered,  “^sterday  you  saw  the  baby  taking 
Mother’s  sharp  scissors.  What  did  you  do?” 

Tom  answered,  “I  took  them  away  from  her  and  put 
them  where  she  couldn’t  get  them.” 

Jane  said,  “And  that  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  The 
sharp  scissors  might  have  hurt  baby.  W)u  knew  that.  So 
it  was  your  business  to  put  the  scissors  away.” 


‘‘Now  I know  what  it  means,”  said  Tom.  “I  must  put 
away  anything  that  could  hurt  anybody.  Is  that  right?” 

Ned  answered,  “Yes,  or  get  anybody  away  from  any- 
thing that  might  hurt  him.  It  is  better  to  stop  an  accident 
from  happening  than  to  be  sorry  after  it  has  happened.” 

Don  said,  “There,  I have  written  what  you  told  me  to. 
Is  there  anything  else?” 

Lucy  said,  “Yes,  I think  you  should  write,  ‘It  is  better  to 
be  safe  than  sorry.’  ” 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  others.  “Write  that  in  our  book, 
Don.” 

So  Don  wrote  on  the  Remember  Page, 

It  is  better  to  he  safe  than  sorry. 

Ned  asked,  “Who  is  going  to  tell  a story  at  our  meeting 
next  Saturday?” 

Billy  said,  “I  think  one  of  the  girls  should.” 

“All  right  then,”  said  Mary.  “I  will.” 

President  Peter  said,  “Thank  you,  Mary.  And  now, 
Don,  will  you  read  what  you  have  written  on  the  Remem- 
ber Page  today?” 

Don  read. 

Second  Meeting 

1.  Anything  that  can  hurt  anyone  is  everyone’ s business. 

2.  It  is  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry.  * 

President  Peter  said,  “This  coming  week  let’s  watch  out 
for  things  that  could  hurt  anybody.  Let’s  keep,  accidents 
from  happening  that  way.  At  our  next  meeting  we  will  tell 
what  we  have  done.  I hope  none  of  us  will  be  sorry  because 
we  have  not  made  things  safe  for  everybody.  Of  course  we 
must  remember  our  other  pledges,  too. 

“The  second  meeting  of  the  Safe-Way  Club  is  ended.” 
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Be  carejul  now;  the  next  minute  may  be  too  late. 


Ill 


Better  to  be  Safe  than  Sorry 

All  the  members  but  Billy  were  early  for  the  third  meet- 
ing of  the  Safe-Way  Club.  At  two  o’clock  President  Peter 
rapped  for  order. 

When  all  were  seated  he  asked,  “Does  anyone  know  why 
Billy  is  absent.?” 

Nobody  knew.  John  said,  “I  saw  him  this  morning,  and 
he  said  he  was  coming  to  the  meeting.” 

President  Peter  said,  “We  won’t  wait  for  him.  We  must 
always  begin  our  meetings  on  time. 

“Members  of  the  Safe-Way  Club,  stand!” 

The  members  stood. 

“Let  us  repeat  our  pledge,”  said  President  Peter. 

The  members  repeated,  “I  promise  to  do  all  I can  to  stop 
accidents  from  happening.” 

President  Peter  said,  “Be  seated.”  When  all  were  seated 
he  said,  “All  who  have  kept  their  sidewalks  clean  and  safe 
for  two  weeks,  say  T have.’  ” 

“I  have!”  cried  all  the  members. 

President  Peter  said,  “Good.  Now  let  us  hear  what  else 
we  have  done  for  safety.  We  promised  to  watch  out 
for  things  that  could  hurt  anyone.  How  have  we  kept  our 
promises.?” 

All  the  members  said  they  had  picked  up  anything  from 
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their  floors  and  yards  that  they  thought  might  cause  an 
accident. 

Little  Tom  said,  ‘T  put  away  my  toys  every  night  so 
that  nobody  could  fall  over  them.” 

‘‘And  I can  tell  you,  that’s  one  good  thing  the  club  has 
done,”  said  Jane.  “He  was  always  leaving  his  toys  around 
and  somebody  was  always  falling  over  them.” 

“But  I’m  not  going  to  do  it  any  more,”  said  Tom. 

Ned  said,  “I  saw  two  very  little  boys  that  live  next  door 
playing  with  a box  of  matches.  They  said  they  were  going 
to  make  a fire.  I took  the  boys  and  the  matches  home 
to  their  mother.” 

Jack  said,  “My  story  is  about  a fire  that  was  lighted.  A 
man  had  been  cleaning  out  a cellar  near  our  house.  He  had 
built  a fire  to  burn  the  rubbish.  Before  he  left  he  put  the 
fire  out— that  is,  he  thought  he  had  put  it  out.  But  he  had 
left  some  sparks  among  the  ashes.  After  the  man  had  gone, 
three  little  girls  began  playing  there.  They  got  some  paper 
and  sticks  and  soon  had  a big  fire.  When  I first  saw  them, 
they  were  playing  close  to  the  fire.  I thought  their  thin 
dresses  might  catch  fire.  I called  to  them  to  get  away  from 
it. 

“Their  mother  heard  me  and  came  out.  She  called  the 
little  girls  away  from  the  fire.  Then  she  said,  ‘Please  help 
me  put  it  out.  Jack.’  ” 

“We  threw  pails  of  water  on  the  fire  until  not  a spark 
was  left.  Then  the  little  girls  were  safe  and  nobody 
was  sorry.” 

Lucy  said,  “That’s  a good  story  with  a happy  end- 
ing. Lots  of  stories  about  children  playing  with  fire  have 
very  sad  endings.” 
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‘‘Don’t  let’s  tell  any  of  those  sad  stories,”  said  Betty. 
“Our  Club  is  to  stop  accidents  from  happening,  not  to  tell 
about  them.” 

“Let’s  try  to  have  no  bad  ones  to  talk  about,”  said  Lucy. 

President  Peter  asked,  “Who  else  has  something  to  tell 
us.?” 

Charles  said,  “\bu  all  remember  the  wind  storm  we  had 
on  Wednesday.  It  blew  down  a big  tree  in  front  of  our 
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house.  I saw  it  fall  right  across  the  street.  I told  father.  He 
said,  Telephone  to  the  police.’  I did,  and  they  said  they 
would  send  some  men  up  right 
away.  It  was  growing  dark,  so 
father  told  me  to  get  a lantern. 

He  lit  it  and  put  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  on  the  tree  to  stop 
automobiles.  We  left  the  lantern 
there  until  some  men  came  with 
a big  truck  and  took  the  tree 
away.” 

'‘You  kept  the  people  in  auto- 
mobiles safe,  Charles,”  said 
Mary.  “I  know  they  were  thank- 
ful.” 

Don  said,  “Peter  and  I were 
going  down  town  the  morning 
after  the  storm.  We  saw  a wire 
that  had  been  blown  down  from 
the  poles.  I said,  ‘Somebody  may 
trip  over  this  wire.  Let’s  wind  it 
about  the  pole.’  Peter  said,’ ‘No, 
no.  Don’t  touch  it.  It  may  be  a 
live  wire.  I’ll  stay  here  and  watch 
to  see  that  nobody  goes  near  it. 

You  run  home  and  telephone  to 
the  police.  Tell  them  just  where 
the  wire  is  down.’  I ran  home  and 
telephoned.  Then  I ran  back  to 
Peter.  We  told  everybody  that 
came  along  to  keep  away  from 
the  wire.  When  the  linemen  drove 


up,  they  soon  fixed  it.  They  said  Peter  was  right.  It  is 
never  safe  to  touch  a wire  that  has  been  blown  down.” 

President  Peter  said,  “Our  club  has  done  good  work  this 
past  week.  We  have  prevented  a lot  of  accidents.  That’s 
better  than  being  sorry  about  the  accidents  after  they  have 
happened.” 

Billy  had  come  in,  looking  very  unhappy.  He  said,  “I 
didn’t  prevent  any  accidents.  I caused  one.” 

“Why,  Billy!”  cried  the  others.  “That’s  too  bad.  Tell 
us  about  it.” 

Billy  said  slowly,  “I  hate  to  tell  you,  but  I think  I 
should. 

“Well,  yesterday  was  father’s  birthday  and  a friend  had 
sent  him  a big  book.  It  was  a beautiful  book.  It  had  lots 
of  pictures  in  it.  I asked  father  if  I might  look  at  the  pic- 
tures. He  said,  ‘\bs,  if  you  will  be  very  careful.’  This 
morning  I took  the  book  out  to  the  porch.  While  I was 
looking  at  the  pictures,  mother  called  me.  I put  the  book 
on  the  steps  and  went  in  to  see  what  mother  wanted.  When 
I came  back  to  the  porch,  the  book  was  gone.  There  was 
nothing  on  the  steps  but  a picture  torn  from  the  book. 
Then  I saw  two  puppies  down  the  street.  They  were  play- 
ing with  father’s  book,  and  it  was  all  in  pieces.” 

“W>u  should  save  your  money  and  buy  your  father 
another  book,”  said  Ned. 

“That’s  all  right,”  answered  Billy.  “I  had  enough  money 
in  my  bank  to  buy  a new  book.  Mother  and  I went  down 
to  the  book  store  and  bought  it  this  afternoon.  That’s  why 
I was  late.  But  don’t  you  see  what  I have  done.?  I have 
broken  my  pledge.  I expect  you  won’t  want  me  in  the  club 
now.” 

“Oh,  yes!  Yes\  We  do  want  you  in  the  club,”  cried  the 
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other  members,  for  they  were  sorry  for  Billy. 

President  Peter  said,  “Of  course  we  want  you  in  our 
club.  The  Safe-Way  club  is  not  for  those  who  never  have 
an  accident.  It  is  for  those  who  are  trying  to  stop  accidents 
from  happening.  W)ur  accident  was  not  nearly  so  bad  as 
the  one  I caused.  \bu  and  I are  probably  not  the  only  mem- 
bers who  have  caused  accidents.  But  we  will  keep  on  trying 
to  have  fewer  and  fewer.  That’s  the  idea,  isn’t  it?” 

“\es!  ^s!”  said  the  other  children. 

“Will  Don  write  in  the  book  that  I have  broken  my 
pledge?”  asked  Billy. 

“We  only  write  good  things  in  the  book,  things  that  we 
want  to  remember,”  said  Don. 

“We  are  all  going  to  forget  about  your  accident,”  said 
Jane. 

“Well,  I won’t  forget  it,”  answered  Billy.  “It  will  help 
me  to  be  more  careful  and  a better  member  of  the  Club.” 

“That’s  the  way  to  take  it,”  said  Peter. 

“Dad  often  said  to  me,  ‘Stick  to  it.  That’s  what  the 
stamp  did,  and  it  went  ten  thousand  miles  with  a letter.’  ” 

The  children  laughed  at  this.  Even  poor  Billy  laughed. 

“And  now,  Mary,”  said  Peter,  “will  you  tell  us  your 
story?” 

Mary  said,  “Peter’s  story  and  John’s  story  showed  us 
that  things  in  the  wrong  place  can  cause  accidents  to 
people.  Billy’s  accident  showed  that  things  left  in  the 
wrong  place  can  be  hurt  as  well.  My  story  will  show  that 
both  people  and  things  left  in  the  wrong  places  can  be 
hurt  in  the  same  accident.  I call  my  story  ‘Ruth’s  New 
Bicycle.’  It  is  a true  story.” 

This  is  the  story  that  Mary  told  to  the  Safe- Way  Club. 
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Ruth's  New  Bicycle 


When  I visited  my  aunt,  I met  a girl  named  Ruth  Gray. 
She  has  no  mother.  Her  father  works  hard  every  day  but 
he  earns  very  little  money.  So,  you  see,  they  are  really  quite 
poor. 

Ruth  goes  to  high  school.  She  is  a very  bright  girl.  She 
is  going  to  be  a teacher  when  she  is  old  enough. 

Ruth  had  a birthday  last  September  just  after  school 
opened.  Two  days  before  her  birthday  her  father  said, 
‘T  wish  I could  give  you  a bicycle  for  a birthday  present, 
Ruth.” 

“Oh,  Dad,”  said  Ruth,  “we  can’t  afford  a bicycle.  Let’s 
go  to  the  movies  for  a birthday  party.  I’ll  get  a bicycle 
when  I begin  to  teach.” 

“I  hope  you  will  not  have  to  wait  that  long,”  answered 
her  father.  “I  wish  I could  give  you  a bicycle  this  year.” 

“If  wishes  were  bicycles,  Ruthie  would  ride,”  laughed 
Ruth.  “But  since  wishes  are  not  bicycles,  Ruthie  will  walk, 
and  walking  is  very  good  for  her.  So  we  will  think  no  more 
of  bicycles.  Daddy  dear.” 

But  “Daddy  dear”  did  think  more  about  a bicycle  for 
Ruth.  He  wished  very  much  to  get  one  for  her  birthday! 
That  night  after  Ruth  had  gone  to  bed,  Mr.  Gray  went  to 
a little  box  he  had  hidden  away  in  a safe  place.  He  opened 
it  and  counted  the  money  he  had  there.  This  money  he 
had  been  saving,  a few  dimes  at  a time,  to  buy  himself  a 
warm  winter  overcoat. 

“I  haven’t  had  a new  overcoat  for  seven  years,”  he 
thought.  “But  Ruth  is  a good  girl  and  I should  like  to  get 
a bicycle  for  her.  This  money,  with  the  little  I have  in  the 
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bank,  will  be  enough.  I guess  the  old  coat  will  hang  to- 
gether for  one  more  winter.” 

Next  day  when  Mr.  Gray  went  to  work,  he  took  the 
money  with  him. 

Ruth  woke  early  on  her  birthday  morning.  She  jumped 
up,  dressed  quickly  and  went  down  to  the  kitchen  to  get 
breakfast  for  her  father  and  herself.  There,  in  the  kitchen, 
stood  a beautiful  new  bicycle.  A card  was  tied  to  the  handle- 
bar. The  card  said, 

A happy  birthday  to  Ruth  with  love  from  Daddy. 

Your  wish  is  a bicycle 
Now  you  may  ride! 

Ruth  was  wild  with  joy.  She  thanked  and  hugged  her 
smiling  father,  crying,  “Oh,  Daddy,  what  a darling  you 
are!  I am  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world!” 

“I  am  happy,  too,  Ruth,”  said  Mr.  Gray.  ‘T  hope  you 
will  have  lots  of  good  times  on  your  bicycle.  Now  let’s  have 
breakfast  or  you  will  be  late  at  school  and  I will  be  late  at 
work.” 

While  they  were  eating  breakfast,  Ruth  asked,  “Daddy, 
where  did  you  get  the  money  to  buy  my  bicycle?” 

“Well,  I didn’t  rob  a bank,”  laughed  her  father. 

“Father!”  cried  Ruth,  “you  didn’t  use  the  money  you 
had  been  saving  for  your  winter  overcoat?” 

“And  what  if  I did?  Wasn’t  it  mine?  Can’t  I spend  my 
own  money  as  I please?”  asked  her  father,  with  a smile. 

“Oh,  Daddy,  you  did!  I wish  you  hadn’t.  You  need  a 
warm  overcoat  more  than  I need  a bicycle!”  cried  Ruth. 

“Now,  now,  I shall  not  freeze,  my  dear.  So  let’s  say  no 
more  about  it,”  said  her  father. 

Well,  Ruth  rode  her  new  bicycle  to  school  every  day  for 
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a week.  On  Friday  afternoon  she  was  going  for  a long  ride 
into  the  country  with  some  friends.  She  stopped  at  her 
home  to  leave  her  school  books.  As  she  was  going  to  stop 
for  a minute  only,  she  left  her  bicycle  lying  on  the  street 
near  the  curb.  She  thought  it  would  be  safe  because  the 
street  was  a quiet  one  where  few  cars  passed. 

Ruth  opened  the  door  and  put  her  books  on  a chair  just 
inside.  As  she  shut  the  door,  she  saw  a motorcycle  come 
dashing  around  the  corner  of  the  street.  The  rider  on  the 
motorcycle  did  not  see  Ruth’s  bicycle  until  it  was  too  late 
to  stop.  Crash!  he  rode  into  it.  The  motorcycle  toppled 
over.  The  rider  fell  against  the  curb. 

Ruth  ran  out  to  the  street.  The  man  got  slowly  to  his 
feet.  There  was  a big  bump  on  his  head.  He  began  to  rub 
the  leg  that  had  been  under  the  motorcycle.  Before  Ruth 
could  speak,  he  growled,  ‘‘What  fool  left  that  bicycle 
there.?” 

“I  did,”  said  Ruth,  “and  oh,  I am  so  sorry!” 

“W)u  ought  to  be  sorry,”  growled  the  man,  “but  that 
doesn’t  help  me.  I might  have  been  killed  and  I suppose 
my  bike  is  smashed.” 

He  went  over  to  his  motorcycle,  pulled  it  away  from 
Ruth’s  bicycle  and  looked  it  over.  It  was  not  hurt  very 
much. 

But  Ruth’s  new  bicycle  was  completely  smashed.  She 
could  never  ride  it  again. 

“Oh!”  cried  Ruth.  “My  new  bicycle!  See  what  you  have 
done!” 

“What  / have  done.?”  said  the  man.  “%u  mean  what 
you  have  done.  Don’t  you  know  any  better  than  to  leave 
a bicycle  lying  on  the  street.?” 

“It  was  only  for  a minute,”  said  Ruth. 
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“And  that’s  quite  long  enough  for  an  accident  to  hap- 
pen,” growled  the  man. 

Then  when  he  saw  how  unhappy  Ruth  felt,  he  said,  “Fm 
sorry  I smashed  your  bicycle.  Miss,  but  it  was  your  own 
fault.  %u  shouldn’t  have  left  it  there.” 

He  mounted  his  motorcycle  and  went  chugging  down 
the  street.  Ruth  sat  crying  beside  all  that  was  left  of  her 
new  bicycle. 


Mr.  Gray  was  sorry  for  Ruth  and  sorry  for  the  loss  of 
the  money  it  had  taken  him  so  long  to  save.  Now  he  had 
neither  money  to  buy  another  bicycle  nor  the  overcoat  he 
needed. 

But  Ruth  is  working  every  day  after  school.  She  goes  to 
a Mrs.  Brown’s  house  and  washes  the  dishes  and  sweeps 
while  baby  Brown  is  having  his  afternoon  nap.  Then  she 
takes  the  baby  out  for  a ride  in  his  carriage. 

Ruth  says,  “If  I can’t  push  a bicycle,  I can  push  a baby 
carriage,  and  that’s  fun  too.” 

Ruth  is  saving  all  the  money  Mrs.  Brown  pays  her.  Mr. 
Gray  thinks  she  is  saving  it  to  buy  another  bicycle.  He  is 
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quite  wrong.  She  is  saving  her  money  to  buy  a warm  over- 
coat for  her  father. 

One-Minute  Accidents 

When  Mary  had  ended  her  story  the  other  members  told 
her  how  much  they  liked  it. 

“It  was  a fine  story!”  they  all  said. 

President  Peter  said,  “Let  us  all  be  quiet  for  a minute 
and  think.  What  can  this  club  learn  from  Mary’s  story.? 
Let’s  think  of  something  we  can  write  in  our  club  book.” 

Everyone  was  quiet  for  a minute.  Then  they  began  to 
talk. 

Charles  said,  “I  think  the  story  teaches  us  to  put  things 
in  the  right  places.  Why  not  write  that  in  the  club  book?” 

Betty  said,  “Wait  a minute.  I think  something  else 
should  be  written  before  that.  We  should  have  a place  for 
everything.  So  why  not  write  in  our  book, ‘Have  a place 
for  everything.  Keep  everything  in  its  place’?” 

“Good!  Good!  Write  that,”  said  the  others.  So  Don  wrote 
it  in  the  club  book. 

John  said,  “I  think  another  thing  we  can  learn  from  the 
story  of  Ruth’s  bicycle  is,  Tt  takes  only  a minute  for  an 
accident  to  happen.’  ” 

“W)u  are  right,  John.  Please  write  that  in  the  club  book 
Don.”  said  the  others. 

Lucy  said,  “That  is  true— it  does  take  only  a minute  for 
an  accident  to  happen.  So  I think  we  should  try  to  be  care- 
ful every  minute.” 

“Let  us  write  that  in  the  club  book  too,”  said  Billy. 

Don  said,  “Then  I will  write,  ‘Remember  it  takes  only  a 
minute  for  an  accident  to  happen;  so  be  careful  every 
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minute.’  Is  that  what  you  want.?” 

“"^s,  write  that,  Don,”  said  the  others. 

When  Don  had  written  in  the  club  book.  President  Peter 
said,  “Ned  has  something  to  tell  us.” 

Ned  said,  ‘‘My  Uncle  Jim  is  a traffic  officer.  I told  him 
all  about  our  club.  He  says  it  is  a great  idea.  He  will  come 
and  speak  to  us  at  our  next  meeting.  If  we  want  him  to.” 

President  Peter  said,  “Should  you  like  to  have  Ned’s 
uncle  speak  to  us  at  our  next  meeting.  If  you  would,  say 
‘yes.’  ” 

Every  member  said,  “Ifbs.” 

President  Peter  said,  “Ned,  please  thank  your  uncle  and 
tell  him  the  Safe- Way  Club  will  be  glad  to  have  him  speak 
at  their  next  meeting. 

“And  now,  Don,  will  you  read  all  you  have  written  on 
the  Remember  Pages  of  our  club  book.?” 

Don  stood  up  and  read: 

First  Meeting 

I will  keep  the  sidewalk  before  my  home 
clean  and  safe. 

Second  Meeting 

1.  Anything  that  can  hurt  anybody  is  everybody’s  business. 

2.  It  is  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry. 

Third  Meeting 

1.  Have  a place  for  everything. 

2.  Keep  everything  in  its  place. 

j.  Remember  it  takes  only  a minute  for  an  accident  to  hap- 
pen. So  be  careful  every  minute. 

President  Peter  said,  “That  is  all  for  today.  The  third 
meeting  of  the  Safe-Way  Club  is  ended.” 
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Dont  let  an  accident  be  your  fault. 

IV 

Keep  Things  in  the  Right  Place 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon  and  time  for  the  fourth 
meeting  of  the  Safe-Way  Club.  Everybody  was  there  early. 
Ned  came  last  bringing  his  Uncle  Jim  with  him.  Uncle 
Jim’s  name  was  James  Baxter. 
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Uncle  Jim  was  a tall,  strong-looking  young  man  with 
nice  white  teeth  and  laughing  blue  eyes.  He  wore  the  uni- 
form of  a motorcycle  policeman. 

At  two  o’clock  President  Peter  called  the  meeting  to 
order.  When  all  were  seated  and  quiet,  he  said,  “Members 
of  the  Safe-Way  Club,  stand.” 

The  members  stood  and  Officer  Jim  stood  with  them. 

“We  will  repeat  our  pledge,”  said  President  Peter. 

The  members  repeated  their  pledge  and  Officer  Jim’s 
big  deep  voice  repeated  it  with  them: 

“I  promise  to  do  all  I can  to  stop  accidents  from  hap- 
pening.” 

When  all  were  seated  again.  President  Peter  said,  “Officer 
Baxter,  at  the  beginning  of  every  meeting  we  tell  what  we 
have  done  in  the  past  week  to  stop  accidents  from  happen- 
ing. Would  you  care  to  hear  this?  If  you  are  in  a hurry, 
you  may  speak  first.” 

“Go  ahead,”  said  Officer  Jim  with  a smile,  “I  have  the 
afternoon  off  and  I would  like  very  much  to  hear  what  you 
all  have  done  this  week  to  prevent  accidents.” 

President  Peter  said,  “These  past  two  weeks  we  have 
been  trying  to  keep  things  in  their  right  places  and  to 
prevent  accidents  in  that  way.  What  have  we  done,  mem- 
bers of  the  Safe-Way  Club?” 

Charles  said,  “I  kept  thinking  about  how  Ruth’s  new 
bicycle  was  smashed.  So  all  week  I watched  out  for  bicycles 
that  were  in  the  wrong  places.  I saw  two  bicycles  left 
with  the  handle-bars  on  the  curb  and  the  wheels  out  on 
the  street.  I set  them  up  with  a pedal  resting  on  the  curb. 
Then  they  would  not  be  wrecked  and  no  person  in  a car 
or  on  another  bicycle  could  be  hurt  by  running  into  them.” 
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President  Peter  asked,  “How  many  of  us  have  kept  our 
own  bicycles  in  their  right  places  this  week?” 

Everybody  had. 

Betty  said,  “On  Sunday  Father,  Mother,  and  I were  at 
my  aunt’s  for  supper.  It  was  dark  when  we  were  coming 
home.  I was  walking  in  front  of  Father  and  Mother.  All 
at  once  I fell  over  a roller-skate  someone  had  left  on  the 
sidewalk.  I hurt  my  knee  and  my  arm,  but  I picked  up  the 
skate  and  threw  it  into  the  yard  we  were  passing.  I didn’t 
want  anybody  else  to  get  hurt.” 

Little  Tom  said,  “My  baby  sister  threw  her  doll  on  the 
floor.  If  my  mother  fell  over  it,  I knew  she  would  get  hurt. 
If  anyone  stepped  on  it,  the  doll  would  get  broken.  I didn’t 
want  my  mother  to  get  hurt  and  I didn’t  want  the  doll  to 
get  broken.  So  I picked  it  up  and  gave  it  to  the  baby.  Then 
she  threw  it  down  again.  So  I picked  it  up  again  and  put  it 
on  the  table.  The  baby  began  to  cry,  and  I just  let  her  cry. 
I didn’t  want  an  accident.” 


Everybody  laughed.  Officer  Jim  said,  “Well,  you  did 
the  right  thing,  Tom.” 

“Yes,  I did,”  Tom  answered  proudly. 

Jane  said,  “One  day  I heard  water  running  in  the  bath- 
tub for  a long  time,  but  I did  not  hear  anybody  moving 
about  in  the  bathroom.  I looked  in  and  saw  that  the  water 
was  up  to  the  top  of  the  tub.  I turned  it  off.  Father  said  if 
I hadn’t  the  bathroom  would  have  been  flooded  and  the 
ceiling  of  the  kitchen  would  have  been  ruined.  My  brother 
had  turned  on  the  water  just  as  another  boy  called  him. 
He  ran  to  a window  to  speak  to  his  friend  and  forgot  all 
about  the  running  water.” 

Little  Tom  said,  “It  wasn’t  me  that  turned  on  the  water. 
It  was  my  big  brother.” 

Again  everybody  laughed  and  Officer  Jim  said,  “You 
had  better  get  your  big  brother  to  join  the  Safe-Way 
Club,  Tom.” 

“I’ll  ask  him,”  said  Tom;  “but  he’s  quite  a big  boy  for 
this  club.” 

Mary  said,  “The  other  day  when  my  mother  was  iron- 
ing, the  telephone  rang.  She  put  down  her  electric  iron 
and  answered  the  telephone.  The  woman  at  the  other  end 
kept  Mother  a long  time.  I didn’t  want  the  iron  to  get  too 
hot,  so  I pulled  out  the  electric  cord.  Mother  said  she  was 
glad  I did.” 

Jack  said,  “I  saw  a little  boy  at  school  with  a penny  in 
his  mouth.  I said,  ‘Yiur  mouth  is  not  the  right  place  to 
carry  that  penny.  Y)u  might  swallow  it.  Besides,  pennies 
aren’t  clean.  Put  it  in  your  pocket.  That  is  the  right  place 
for  your  penny.’  He  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  promised  he 
would  not  put  it  in  his  mouth  again.” 
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Billy  said,  “I  have  a good  joke  on  father.  remember 
I told  you  how  the  puppies  tore  his  new  book  that  I left 
on  the  porch.  Well,  a few  days  after  that  he  left  the  book 
I bought  him  on  the  porch.  I saw  it  and  took  it  into  the 
house  before  anything  could  happen  to  it.  Mother  said 
he  had  better  join  the  Safe-Way  Club.” 

John  said,  “Mother  was  always  scolding  me  for  leaving 
my  shoes  and  roller-skates  on  my  bedroom  floor.  I did  not 
mean  to  leave  them  about,  but  when  I was  in  a hurry  I 
seemed  to  forget.  Well,  after  our  last  meeting  I went  home 
and  put  up  a shelf  for  my  shoes.  I screwed  a hook  on  the 
under  side  of  the  shelf  for  my  skates.  Now  I have  a good 
place  for  my  shoes  and  my  skates  and  I am  going  to  keep 
them  in  their  places.” 

The  other  members  of  the  club  said  that  they  had  kept 
their  toys  and  books  and  clothes  in  the  right  places  all  week. 

President  Peter  said,  “ I know  we  all  are  glad  to  have 
Officer  Baxter  at  our  meeting  to-day.  He  was  very  kind  to 
come.  Now  we  will  hear  what  he  has  to  tell  us  about 
stopping  accidents.” 

Officer  Jim  stood  up  where  all  could  see  him  and  said, 
“I  call  my  little  talk  ‘Keep  W)urself  in  the  Right  Place.’  ” 

“l  am  glad  to  be  here  this  afternoon,”  began  Officer  Jim. 
“I  like  the  name  of  your  club  and  I like  your  pledge.  I 
feel  that  I belong  to  your  club  because  I am  keeping  your 
pledge  every  day.  My  work  is  to  stop  accidents  from 
happening. 

“It  made  me  happy  to  hear  you  all  tell  what  you  did 
this  week  to  stop  accidents.  Tbu  are  doing  great  work  and 
I wish  we  had  thousands  of  other  Safe-Way  Clubs  in 
America.  We  need  them. 
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“Before  Ned  told  me  about  your  club,  I wondered  why 
the  sidewalks  on  this  block  had  become  so  clean  and  safe. 
After  Ned  told  me  about  the  club  I asked  some  of  your 
fathers  what  you  were  doing  in  your  homes.  They  all  said 
there  were  fewer  accidents  since  you  have  belonged  to  the 
club. 

“I  am  glad  you  began  your  good  work  in  the  right  place 
—in  your  own  home.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  but  the  truth  is 
that  most  of  the  accidents  in  America  happen  in  homes. 

“And  I am  glad  you  have  begun  to  prevent  accidents  in 
the  right  way— hy  having  a place  for  everything  and  keep- 
ing everything  in  the  right  place. 

“Many  of  our  home  accidents  are  caused  by  things  left 
on  floors  and  stairways.  Many  more  are  caused  because 
dangerous  things,  such  as  sharp  tools  and  poisons,  are  not 
kept  in  safe  places. 

“Doctors  have  told  me  that  every  year  we  have  thou- 
sands of  accidents  because  many  people  don’t  seem  to 
know  what  their  mouths  are  for.  Our  mouths  are  for  speak- 
ing and  for  taking  in  food.  That’s  all.  Yet  every  day  some 
foolish  people  are  taken  to  hospitals  and  to  doctors’  offices 
because  they  have  swallowed  things  that  did  not  belong 
in  their  mouths. 

“Little  babies  put  things  into  their  mouths,  but  they 
know  no  better.  Bigger  folks  know  better  but  they  don’t 
do  much  better.  Watch  out,  members  of  this  club,  and  try 
to  stop  this  most  foolish  and  dangerous  kind  of  accident 

“Well,  that  is  all  I want  to  say  about  keeping  things  in 
the  right  places.  What  I want  especially  to  speak  about 
this  afternoon  is  keeping  boys  and  girls  in  the  right  places. 

“You  all  know  that  there  are  places  where  children 
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should  not  play  because  they  are  dangerous  places.  Some 
of  these  dangerous  places  are  near  bonfires,  near  swift 
flowing  water,  and  on  high  places.  There  are  lots  of  other 
dangerous  places  that  we  can  think  of,  but  I am  going  to 
speak  about  just  one  other  this  afternoon. 

“I  am  a traffic  officer.  So  I want  to  talk  about  one  place 
that  I know  is  never  a safe  place  for  children.  That  is  the 
street.  Children  should  never  play  in  the  street. 

“The  street  is  the  right  place  for  cars  and  trucks  and 
automobiles.  The  sidewalks  and  yards  and  playgrounds 
are  the  right  out-of-door  places  for  children. 

“What  would  you  say  of  a man  who  drove  his  automo- 
bile up  on  a crowded  sidewalk  where  people  were  walking? 
W)u  might  say,  ‘The  people  walking  on  this  sidewalk  have 
the  right  of  way.  That  driver  must  be  crazy  not  to  know 
that.’  Perhaps  you  would  call  the  police  to  stop  the  crazy 
driver  before  anybody  was  hurt. 

“Then  what  do  you  think  of  boys  and  girls  who  play  on 
the  street  where  automobiles  have  the  right  of  way?  What 
might  the  automobile  drivers  say  of  these  boys  and  girls? 
They  might  say,  ‘Those  children  must  be  crazy!  Don’t 
they  know  that  we  have  the  right  of  way  here?  Somebody 
should  stop  them  before  they  get  hurt.’  The  drivers  who 
said  this  would  be  right.  Somebody  should  stop  you  when 
you  play  in  the  street  and  that  somebody  is  you! 

“If  you  want  to  stop  hundreds  of  accidents  from  hap- 
pening every  year,  stop  playing  in  the  street,  and  get  other 
children  to  stop  playing  in  the  street.  Stop  playing  in  the 
street,  not  only  because  it  is  dangerous,  but  because  it  is 
not  playing  fair.  It  is  playing  out  of  your  own  place  and  in 
the  place  that  belongs  to  others. 
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“Once  two  silly  little  mice  looked  about  for  a nice  place 
to  play.  They  came  to  the  cat’s  basket.  The  cat  was  not  in 
her  basket;  so  the  mice  scrambled  into  it  and  began  to 
play  there.  Can  you  guess  the  rest  of  the  story.?” 

“I  guess  the  cat  came  home  and  ate  them  up!”  shouted 
little  Tom. 

“Right,  Tom!  That’s  just  what  happened,”  said  Officer 
Jim.  “Now,  I’m  telling  you— and  I know  what  I am  talk- 
ing about— those  little  mice  were  as  safe  in  the  cat’s  basket 
as  you  are  playing  in  a busy  street. 

“Tbu  think,  T’ll  watch  out  and  run  to  the  sidewalk  if 
an  automobile  comes  along.’  Or  you  think  if  a car  comes 
along  it  is  up  to  the  driver  to  look  out  for  you.  ^s,  and  the 
cat  might  not  have  come  back  to  her  basket  while  the 
mice  were  playing  in  it.  Or  she  might  have  been  a sweet 
kind  cat  that  never  ate  mice.  Never  trust  to  what  a driver 
may  do  or  may  not  do.  Be  sure  of  what  you  do;  that  is, 
play  somewhere  else. 

“Believe  me,  girls  and  boys,  the  safe  way  to  play  is  to 
play  in  safe  places.  The  street  is  not  a safe  playground  for 
anyone. 

“There  is  a place  on  the  sidewalk,  too,  where  you  should 
watch  out  for  danger.  That  is  on  a driveway  from  a garage 
to  the  street.  Every  driver  of  an  automobile  should  stop 
before  crossing  a sidewalk.  Most  of  them  do.  But  don’t 
trust  to  the  drivers.  Trust  to  yourselves. 

“Always  look  and  make  sure  that  no  car  is  coming  into 
the  street  or  going  into  the  garage  before  you  cross  a drive- 
way. Be  most  careful  when  a driver  is  backing  his  car 
into  the  street.  It  is  not  always  easy  for  him  to  see  the 
driveway  close  to  his  car. 
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‘‘Only  yesterday,  I saw  a little  three-year-old  run  be- 
hind his  father’s  car  while  the  father  was  backing  it  into 
the  street.  The  child  was  so  little,  he  was  hidden  by  the 
back  of  the  car.  I got  there  just  in  time  to  pull  him  back 
to  safety. 

“Perhaps  some  of  you  will  ask,  ‘How  about  bicycles?’ 
The  answer  is.  Keep  your  bicycles  in  the  right  place. 

“One  of  the  most  careful  automobile  drivers  I know, 
once  said  to  me,  ‘I’d  rather  meet  anything  on  the  road  than 
children  on  bicycles.  They  don’t  keep  to  one  side.  I never 
can  tell  where  they  are  going.’ 

“I’ll  tell  you  a few  safety  rules  for  bicycle-riders.  There 
are  others  that  you  can  make  for  yourselves. 


1.  Keep  off  streets  where  there  is  heavy  automobile  and 
truck  traffic. 

2.  Ride  always  on  the  right  side  of  the  road. 

3.  Ride  straight.  Don’t  go  from  one  side  of  the  street 
to  the  other. 

4.  Make  no  left-hand  turn  in  the  middle  of  a block. 

5.  Always  dismount  at  the  curb— never  in  the  middle 
of  the  street. 

6.  Give  a signal  before  you  make  a left-hand  turn  into 
another  street. 

7.  If  a car  is  close  behind  you,  or  if  it  is  coming  fast,  let 
it  pass  before  you  turn  left. 

8.  Ride  alone  on  your  bicycle.  It  is  dangerous  to  let 
anybody  ride  on  your  handlebars. 
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“In  closing,  I want  to  say  again  that  I am  glad  you  have 
this  club.  Every  traffic  officer  will  be  glad  if  you  get  other 
children  to  join  Safe-Way  Clubs.  Every  traffic  officer  will 
do  all  he  can  to  help  you  in  your  good  work. 

“Always  remember  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  stop 
accidents  from  happening  is  to  have  a place  for  everything 
and  keep  everything  in  the  right  place. 

“Remember  also,  that  there  are  right  places  for  you  and 
that  if  you  will  keep  in  these  right  places,  you  will  prevent 
many  an  accident. 

“And  now,  members  of  the  Safe-Way  Club,  I wish  you 
good  luck  in  your  good  work.  Abu  deserve  good  luck.” 

When  Officer  Jim  had  ended  his  short  talk,  the  children 
all  clapped.  Then  President  Peter  said,  “We  have  all  en- 
joyed your  talk.  Officer  Baxter,  and  I am  sure  we  will 
remember  what  you  have  said  to  us.  It  will  help  us  to  be 
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better  club  members,  and  better  citizens.” 

“And  now,”  he  said  to  the  girls  and  boys,  “will  all  the 
members  of  the  Safe— Way  Club  who  wish  to  thank 
Officer  Baxter,  stand  up.” 

Every  member  stood  up. 

Then  President  Peter  went  on,  “Will  all  the  members 
who  promise  to  play  in  safe  places  and  not  on  the  street 
for  the  next  two  weeks,  sit  down.” 

Everyone  sat  down. 

Officer  Jim  said,  “That’s  fine,  members  of  the  Safe-Way 
Club.  And  now  may  I ask  you  to  make  one  more  promise. 
Will  you  each  promise  to  tell  at  least  one  other  girl  or  boy 
to  play  in  safe  places  and  never  on  the  street.?” 

“We  will,”  answered  all  the  members  of  the  club. 

“Thank  you.  That  will  help  a great  deal,”  said  the  officer 
with  a pleased  smile;  “and  now  I must  say  good-by.” 

“Good-by,”  said  everyone.  “Come  again,”  shouted  little 
Tom. 

“^s,  do!”  cried  the  others. 

“Thank  you;  I will,”  answered  Officer  Jim  as  he  left 
the  room. 


Have  a Right  Place  for  Everything 

President  Peter  said,  “Let  us  be  quiet  for  a minute  and 
think  what  we  should  have  Don  write  in  our  club  book.” 
John  said,  “I  have  thought  of  something.  How’s  this: 

‘Mouths  are  for  eating  and  speaking.  Do  not  use  them  for 
pockets  to  carry  things  in?” 

The  others  laughed  and  said,  “That’s  good!  Let’s  have 
that  in  our  club  book.” 
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Lucy  said,  “We  should  have  something  about  keeping 
ourselves  in  the  right  place.” 

Mary  said,  “We  might  have  Don  write  this:  ‘We  should 
keep  ourselves  in  the  right  places.’  ” 

Jack  said,  “And  this:  ‘The  right  places  are  the  safe 
places.  Let’s  play  only  in  safe  places.’  ” 

Little  Tom  said,  “The  street  is  the  wrong  place  to  play. 
We  wont  play  in  the  street.” 

When  Don  had  written  what  Mary,  Jack,  and  Tom  had 
said.  President  Peter  asked,  “Is  there  anything  else.?” 

Charles  said,  “Yes,  the  rules  Officer  Jim  gave  us  for  rid- 
ing our  bicycles.  I wrote  them  on  this  paper.  Here  they  are.” 

President  Peter  said,  “Good,  Charles!  Will  you  read 
the  rules  and  then  give  the  paper  to  Don  so  that  he  can 
copy  them  in  our  club  book?” 

When  Charles  had  read  these  rules,  he  handed  the  copy 
to  Don. 

Don  said,  “I  will  copy  them  into  the  Club  book  to-night.” 

John  said,  “I  think  there  is  another  rule  that  should  go 
with  those  Officer  Jim  gave  us.  Sometimes  accidents  are 
caused  by  children  who  go  scooting  across  the  street  in 
front  of  cars  that  are  coming  toward  them.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Ned.  “We  should  put  that  into  our 
book.” 

“Just  how  shall  I say  it?”  asked  Don. 

“Perhaps  this  will  do,”  said  Jane.  “If  a car  is  coming 
fast  toward  you,  or  if  it  is  near,  do  not  cross  in  front  of  it.” 

The  others  thought  that  was  all  right  and  Peter  said, 
“Please  copy  that  in  our  book  with  the  other  eight  rules, 
Don.  Whenever  we  ride  our  bicycles  this  week,  let  us  obey 
all  these  nine  rules.  Is  there  anything  else  to  come  before 
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the  members  of  the  Club  at  this  meeting?” 

said  Jack,  “I  want  to  know  who  is  going  to  tell 
us  a safety  story  at  our  next  meeting.” 

“I  know  a good  story,”  answered  Jane.  ‘‘It  is  about  a 
little  gray  donkey.” 

“Did  the  donkey  know  how  to  stop  accidents  from 
happening?”  asked  Tom. 

“Well,  no,”  answered  Jane.  “But  the  story  teaches  a good 
safety  lesson.” 

“Then,”  said  President  Peter,  “we  shall  all  be  glad  to 
hear  your  story  at  our  next  meeting. 

“To-day’s  meeting  is  ended  now.” 
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Stop!  Look!  Listen! 


V 

Starting  New  Safe-Way  Clubs 

Charles  was  almost  late  at  the  next  meeting  of  The  Safe- 
Way  Club.  He  got  there  just  as  President  Peter  was  about 
to  call  the  meeting  to  order.  The  children  saw  at  once  that 
he  had  a big  black-and-blue  bump  above  his  right  eye. 

“What’s  the  matter.?”  “How  did  you  get  that.?”  “Been  in 
a fight.?”  they  asked. 
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“^s,  in  a fight  with  a rake  and  you  can  see  who  got 
licked,”  answered  Charles. 

“What  do  you  mean,  Charles?”  asked  Lucy. 

“I  mean  that  I stepped  on  a rake  and  the  handle  flew  up 
and  gave  me  this  black  eye,”  answered  Charles. 

“Was  the  rake  in  its  right  place?”  asked  Lucy. 

“No,  it  was  lying  in  the  grass,”  answered  Charles,  “and 
I might  as  well  tell  you  the  rest  of  the  sad  story.  A careless 
boy  left  it  there.  Then  that  same  careless  boy  did  not  look 
where  he  was  going  and  stepped  on  it.  Now  I ask  you,  wasn’t 
that  a smart  thing  for  a member  of  the  Safe-Way  Club  to 
do?” 

“No,  it  wasn’t  a smart  thing  to  do!  It  was  a silly  thing,” 
exclaimed  Tom.  “You  should  have  put  the  rake  in  the  right 
place.” 

“Hush,  Tom,”  said  Jane.  “Y)u  know  you  sometimes  leave 
things  in  the  wrong  places.” 

Before  Tom  could  answer.  President  Peter  said  “Y)u 
would  feel  more  uncomfortable  if  somebody  else  had 
stepped  on  the  rake,  Charles.” 

“Well,  I’d  feel  meaner,”  answered  Charles,  “but  what 
Tom  said  is  true.  It  was  a silly  thing  to  do.  A member  of 
the  Safe-Way  Club  should  never  have  done  it.” 

“I  told  you  so,”  said  Tom.  “You  should  have ” 

President  Peter  stopped  Tom  by  rapping  for  order. 
“Members  of  the  Safe-Way  Club,  stand  and  repeat  our 
pledge,”  he  said. 

When  the  club  repeated  their  pledge,  Charles’  voice  was 
the  loudest.  When  all  were  seated  again,  he  said,  “You  bet 
I’ll  keep  that  pledge  after  this.” 

“Of  course  you  will!”  “Sure  you  will!”  said  the  others  and 
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Tom  added,  “Then  you’d  better  put  the  rake  in  the  right 
place.” 

The  others  laughed  and  Charles  said,  “I  will,  Tom,  and 
keep  my  eyes  in  the  right  place,  too.” 

President  Peter  said,  “All  who  have  obeyed  the  nine  rules 
for  bicycle  riders,  say  T have.’  ” 

Every  member  said,  “I  have.”  Tom  said,  “I  kept  the 
rules  on  my  kiddy-car.  That’s  my  bicycle.” 

“That’s  good,  Tom,”  said  Charles,  “When  you  get  a real 
bicycle  you  will  know  how  to  ride  it  safely.” 

Don  said,  “I  made  a copy  of  the  nine  rules  and  gave  them 
to  my  teacher.  Miss  Gordon.  She  read  them  to  the  class  and 
then  pinned  them  on  the  bulletin  board.  Everybody  in  our 
class  promised  to  obey  the  rules.” 

“That  should  prevent  a few  accidents,”  said  John. 

President  Peter  asked,  “How  many  have  remembered 
that  the  street  is  not  a safe  playground?” 

Everybody  answered,  “I  did.” 

Lucy  said,  “I  remembered  what  Ofhcer  Jim  said  about 
telling  others  not  to  play  in  the  street.  I did  not  see  any 
children  playing  there,  but  one  day  I saw  a man  starting 
into  the  street  from  between  two  parked  automobiles. 

“I  saw  an  auto  coming.  So  I caught  hold  of  his  coat  and 
stopped  him.  He  was  almost  run  down  as  it  was. 

“He  was  startled,  but  he  said  ‘Thank  you,  little  girl.  I 
didn’t  see  that  car.’ 

“I  said  to  him,  ‘Excuse  me,  but  you  were  in  the  wrong 
place.’  He  said,  ‘What  do  you  mean?’  I said,  ‘The  sidewalks 
and  the  crosswalks  are  the  right  places  for  people.  The 
middle  of  the  street  is  for  cars.’  He  laughed  and  said,  ‘I  guess 
you  are  right.’ 
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“I  was  afraid  he  might  think  I was  rude.  So  I told  him 
that  I was  a member  of  the  Safe-Way  Club.  He  asked  me 
what  it  was.  So  I told  him  about  the  Club.  He  said,  ‘That’s 
a fine  club.  I guess  I’d  better  try  to  prevent  some  acci- 
dents myself.’  And  I am  sure  he  will.” 

The  other  members  thought  the  man  would  surely  be 
more  careful  because  of  what  Lucy  had  told  him. 

Mary  said,  “Officer  Jim  said  we  should  try  to  get  other 
boys  and  girls  to  start  Safe-Way  Clubs.  So  I wrote  to  my 
cousin  Helen  who  lives  in  Denver.  I told  her  about  our  club 
and  asked  her  to  starfone  in  Denver.  I said  she  could  write 
and  tell  me  all  they  do  in  the  Denver  club  and  I would 
write  and  tell  her  what  we  do  in  ours.” 

“Why,  that’s  great,  Mary!  Let  us  each  try  to  get  some- 
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body  we  know  to  start  a club.  We  can  write  to  them  and 
have  them  write  to  us.  We  will  read  the  letters  we  get  at  our 
meetings  and  they  can  read  our  letters  at  their  meetings. 
That  would  help  us  all,”  said  Peter. 

‘T  know  somebody  that  I can  write  to  and  I will,”  said 
Betty.  ‘T  know  my  friend  Alice  in  Boston  will  be  glad  to 
start  a club.” 

Every  member  promised  to  write  to  somebody  and  tell 
what  the  Safe-Way  Club  was  doing  and  ask  their  friends  to 
start  other  clubs. 

“Won’t  Uncle  Jim  be  glad  when  I tell  him  that  we  are 
trying  to  have  other  clubs  started!”  said  Ned. 

“If  we  each  get  a friend  to  start  a club,  that  will  be  twelve 
clubs  beside  our  own,”  said  Don. 

“Let’s  get  to  work  at  it!”  cried  Billy. 

“There  will  be  only  eleven  clubs,”  said  Lucy.  “Tom  can’t 
write  and  ask  anybody  to  start  a club.” 

“Then  I’ll  write  to  two— one  for  me  and  one  for  Tom,” 
said  Charles.  “How  about  it.  Buddy.?” 

“All  right,  Charles,”  answered  Tom;  “but  I want  to  hear 
the  story  about  the  little  gray  donkey.” 

“We  all  do,”  said  President  Peter.  “Will  you  tell  your 
story  now,  Jane.?” 

Jane  answered,  “I  am  not  going  to  tell  the  story.  I am 
going  to  read  it.  My  Uncle  Tom  in  California  wrote  the 
story  for  me.  He  says  it  is  all  true.” 

Then  Jane  read  the  story  of  “Little  Jock.” 

Little  Jock 

Will  and  Betty  Gray  live  on  a ranch  in  California.  The 
house  is  in  an  orange  grove.  They  used  to  live  in  a big  city 
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where  their  father  was  a doctor.  But  the  children  like  the 
ranch  much  better  than  the  city. 

One  day  Mrs.  Gray  said,  “Run  down  to  the  road,  chil- 
dren and  see  if  there  is  any  mail.” 

Will  and  Betty  ran  down  to  the  gate.  The  mail-man  was 
not  there;  but  in  front  of  the  gate  stood  a queer  looking 
wagon. 

“Look,  Will,”  cried  Betty.  “It  has  a top  like  a tent  pulled 
over  hoops.” 

“\es,”  answered  Will,  “it’s  just  like  those  covered  wagons 
the  first  settlers  drove  across  the  plains— only  smaller.  And 
Betty,  see  what  is  pulling  it!  Such  little  bits  of  donkeys! 
Did  you  ever  see  such  tiny  ones?” 

“No,  I never  did.  They  look  like  gray  rabbits— just  the 
same  color  and  not  much  bigger,”  answered  Betty. 

Will  said,  “And  what  long  ears  they  have!” 

A man’s  voice  answered,  “The  better  to  hear  you  with, 
my  dear.” 

The  children  were  startled  for  nobody  was  in  sight. 

Betty  whispered,  “Who  said  that?” 

“The  driver  must  have  said  it,”  answered  Will.  “Did  you 
think  the  wagon  got  here  without  a driver?” 

“Quite  right,”  said  the  man’s  voice.  “Did  you  think  I was 
the  big  bad  wolf,  little  Red  Riding  Hood?” 

A head  peeped  from  under  the  cover  of  the  wagon.  But 
what  a head!  Long  thick  gray  hair  hung  down  from  under 
an  old  wide  hat.  Long  gray  whiskers  covered  a good  part 
of  the  face.  But  no  big  bad  wolf  ever  had  such  kind  merry 
eyes  as  the  shining  blue  ones  that  smiled  out  from  that 
hairy  face.  The  man  looked  clean,  too;  and  so  did  his  well- 
worn  clothes. 
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For  a minute  the  children  were  too  surprised  to  speak; 
then  Will  said,  “Those  are  two  very  nice  donkeys  that  you 
have,  Mister.” 

“'V^s,”  answered  the  man,  “they  are  pretty  good  little 
jacks.  Perhaps  you  never  saw  any  like  them  before?” 

“Not  such  tiny  ones,”  said  Will. 

“But  we  think  they  are  very  cunning  and  we  like  them 
very  much,”  said  Betty.  “Do  you  think  they  would  like 
some  oranges?” 

The  man  laughed.  “Well,  I can’t  speak  for  the  jacks,  but 
I’m  sure  their  driver  would.  I think  though  we  would  all 
rather  have  a good  drink  of  water.” 

“Then  drive  right  up  to  the  house,”  said  Will,  as  he 
opened  the  gate. 

“Oh,  yes,  do  come,”  said  Betty.  “Mother  and  father  will 
love  to  see  your  wagon  and  your  cunning  donkeys— and  you 
too,  of  course.” 

“Would  you  like  to  ride  up  to  the  house  with  me?”  asked 
the  man  as  he  turned  his  donkeys  into  the  yard. 

“Would  we!”  cried  Will,  and  “Oh,  yes!”  said  Betty  as 
they  scrambled  into  the  wagon. 

“It  must  be  fun  to  drive  such  nice  donkeys,”  said  Will. 
“Sometimes  father  lets  me  drive  our  work  horses.” 

“Would  you  like  to  drive  them  to  the  house?”  asked  the 
man. 

“I  certainly  would,”  cried  Will. 

“All  right  then;  go  ahead,”  said  the  man.  So  Will  drove 
the  donkeys  down  the  road  to  the  ranch  house. 

Betty  sat  looking  at  the  man.  She  just  could  not  stop 
looking.  His  face  was  hairy  and  odd,  and  yet  she  liked  it. 

The  man  saw  her  looking  at  him  and  said  with  a smile, 
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think  I need  a hair  cut  and  a shave,  don’t  you?  Well, 
I’m  going  to  get  them  as  soon  as  I get  to  town.  W)u  see  I 
am  a miner.  Most  of  the  time  I live  all  alone  with  my  jacks 
in  the  mountains.  We  have  no  barbers  there.” 

“A  miner!”  said  Betty.  “I  never  saw  a miner  before.  Do 
you  dig  gold  in  the  mountains— real  gold?” 

“\bs,  when  I can  find  it,”  answered  the  man. 

“I  hope  you  will  find  a lot— a whole  mountain  of  it,  Mr. 
Miner,”  said  Betty. 

“Don’t  call  me  Mr.  Miner.  My  name  is  Bill  Mason.  You 
can  call  me  just  Bill,”  laughed  the  miner. 

“My  name  is  Betty  Gray  and  you  may  call  me  just  Betty,” 
laughed  the  little  girl. 

“Here  we  are.  Didn’t  I drive  well.  Just  Bill?”  asked  Will. 

“You  did.  Nobody  could  have  done  better,”  answered 
Bill. 

Will  stopped  the  donkeys  before  the  door  and  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Gray  came  out. 

Betty  said,  “Mother  and  Daddy,  this  is  Mr.  Bill  Mason, 
but  he  likes  us  to  call  him  Just  Bill.  He  is  a miner  and  he 
digs  gold  in  the  mountains.” 

Will  said,  “And  these  are  his  cunning  donkeys.  He  calls 
them  jacks,  and  he  let  me  drive  them  all  the  way  from  the 
gate.” 

Father,  Mother,  and  Bill  laughed.  Mother  said,  “We  are 
glad  to  know  you.  Just  Bill,  and  your  jacks  too.  Dinner  is 
all  ready.  Will  you  come  in  and  eat  with  us?” 

“Thank  you,  ma’am,”  said  Bill,  “but  I mustn’t  stop.  If 
you  will  let  me  and  the  jacks  have  some  water,  we  will  be 
on  our  way.” 

“What’s  your  hurry?”  asked  Father.  “Mother  and  I will 
be  glad  to  have  you,  and  Will  and  Betty  will  be  glad  to 
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have  a longer  visit  with  your  donkeys.  Come  right  in  and 
rest  for  a while.” 

“Thank  you,  boss,”  answered  Bill,  “but  I must  be  getting 
along.  I came  down  to  see  a doctor.” 

“Then  you  have  come  to  the  right  place,”  said  father. 
“I  am  a doctor.  What’s  the  matter  with  you?” 

“Oh,  nothing  much,  I guess,”  answered  Bill.  “A  rock  fell 
on  my  foot  about  a week  ago  and  it  does  not  seem  to  get 
better.” 

“Well,  we’ll  have  a look  at  it,”  said  Doctor  Gray.  Then 
he  called  to  Will  and  Betty,  “You  children  stay  out  here 
and  water  the  donkeys.” 

“While  your  father  looks  after  this  donkey,  who  had  no 
more  sense  than  to  let  a rock  smash  his  foot,”  said  Bill  with 
a groan,  as  he  climbed  out  of  his  wagon. 

Dr.  Gray  helped  Bill  into  the  house.  Mrs.  Gray  brought 
cold  water  for  Bill  to  drink  and  warm  water  to  bathe  his 
crushed  foot. 

Soon  the  foot  was  dressed  and  Bill  was  resting  on  a cot. 

“There,”  said  Doctor  Gray,  “that  will  do  for  now.  But 
no  more  driving  for  you  today.  W)u  are  going  to  stay  here 
until  that  foot  is  better.” 

So  that  is  how  Bill  the  miner  came  to  the  ranch. 

It  was  a week  before  Doctor  Gray  let  Bill  walk  about, 
and  two  weeks  before  he  was  able  to  drive  away  with  his 
donkeys.  What  wonderful  weeks  these  were  for  the  chil- 
dren! Yes,  and  for  Bill  and  Father  and  Mother  as  well.  And 
what  a wonderful,  wonderful  week  it  was  for  the  two  tiny 
donkeys!  Never  before  in  all  their  donkey  lives  had  they 
been  petted  so  much.  The  children  fed  them  carrots  till  Bill 
said  they  were  getting  “sassy  and  lazy.”  They  grew  very 
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fond  of  the  children  and  followed 
them  all  over  the  ranch. 

Every  night  Bill  told  wonder- 
ful stories  of  his  life  in  the  moun- 
tains. There  were  stories  of  lost 
mines  and  of  miners  who  spent 
their  lives  trying  to  find  them. 

There  were  stories  of  the  funny 
doings  of  the  miners’  donkeys; 
yes,  and  of  the  courage  and  brav- 
ery of  the  little  animals  as  well. 

These  were  the  stories  Will  and 
Betty  liked  best.  After  each  story 
one  or  the  other  often  said,  “I 
wish  we  had  our  own  donkey.” 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  enjoyed 
these  stories  as  much  as  the  chil- 
dren. More  than  once  they  let 
the  children  stay  up  after  their 
usual  bedtime  to  hear  the  end  of 
a wonderful  story. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  Bill 
was  able  to  drive  away  and 
everybody— the  donkeys,  too— felt  sorry.  The  queer  look- 
ing wagon  was  filled  with  good  things  from  the  ranch. 
Mother  put  in  a basket  with  fresh  bread  and  butter  and  a 
box  of  cookies.  Father  put  in  a big  bag  of  oranges.  Will  and 
Betty  put  in  a bag  of  carrots  for  the  donkeys. 

Bill  said,  “These  two  weeks  have  been  my  happiest  in 
years.  Tbu  have  all  been  mighty  good  to  me.  I’ll  never  forget 
your  kindness  and  neither  will  my  jacks.  And  now.  Doctor 
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Gray,  if  you  will  tell  me  what  I owe  you,  I’ll  pay  you  and 
get  started— though  I couldn’t  begin  to  pay  you  for  all 
you’ve  done  for  me.” 

“Pay  me  nothing!”  said  Doctor  Gray,  “^u  have  paid 
us  in  the  stories  you  told.  We  Grays  like  stories.  Mother 
and  I have  enjoyed  having  you  here,  and  the  children  have 
had  a wonderful  time  with  your  donkeys.” 

“And  with  you  too.  Just  Bill,”  said  Betty. 

“We  only  hope  you  will  come  back  soon,”  said  Will. 

“Indeed  we  do,”  said  Mrs.  Gray.  “Come  to  see  us  when- 
ever you  can.  You  will  always  be  welcome.” 

“Well,  I just  don’t  know  how  to  thank  you  all,”  said  Bill 
as  he  climbed  into  his  wagon.  “Y)u  bet  your  life  I’ll  come 
again  soon  and,  when  I do.  I’ll  bring  something  with  me. 
Goodby,  and  thanks  again.” 

And  that’s  how  Bill  left  the  ranch. 

Bill  kept  his  promise.  He  came  back  to  the  ranch  soon. 
This  time  he  brought  a preseftt  for  Will  and  Betty.  It  was 
the  cunningest  little  gray  donkey  he  could  find. 

The  children  were  delighted  with  their  pet.  They  named 
him  Jock.  Jock  was  a friendly  little  animal  and  soon  grew 
fond  of  the  children.  He  let  them  ride  on  his  back  all  over 
the  ranch. 

One  day  Will  said,  “Father,  if  we  had  a cart  for  Jock, 
Betty  and  I could  drive  to  school.  Then  you  would  not  have 
to  take  us  or  come  for  us  in  the  automobile.” 

“Well,  I’ll  think  about  it,”  answered  Doctor  Gray.  “I 
don’t  know  how  long  it  will  take  Jock  to  go  the  two  miles 
to  the  schoolhouse.” 

“Oh,  Father,  we  could  start  early  enough  to  get  there 
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in  lots  of  time.  We  promise  never  to  be  late,”  said  Betty. 

“How  about  crossing  the  State  Highway.?  ” asked  Mother. 
“There  are  always  so  many  automobiles  rushing  along.” 

“Mother,  I promise  to  stop  Jock  every  time  before  I drive 
across,”  said  Will.  “And  I’ll  look  to  the  left  and  to  the  right 
and  not  cross  till  I know  it  is  safe.” 

So  Doctor  Gray  bought  a pretty  donkey  cart  for  the 
children.  He  watched  them  every  day  for  a week  while  they 
drove  Jock  in  the  cart-first  on  the  ranch  road,  then  on  the 
road  outside.  No  donkey  could  have  behaved  better  than 
Jock.  He  seemed  proud  to  draw  the  pretty  cart  and  went 
wherever  he  was  driven. 

At  last  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  felt  that  it  was  safe  for  the 
children  to  drive  Jock  to  school. 

They  found  a place  near  the  school  where  he  could  stay 
during  the  day.  Everything  was  arranged. 

So  early  one  morning  Will  and  Betty  packed  their  lunch 
boxes  and  books  into  the  cart,  climbed  to  the  seat,  waved 
good-by  to  their  father  and  mother  and  drove  proudly 
away. 

When  they  came  near  the  state  highway,  Betty  said, 
“Stop  Jock,  Will.  Don’t  try  to  drive  across  until  all  those 
automobiles  have  passed.” 

“All  right,”  said  Will.^I’ll  stop  and  look  left  and  right  as 
I promised  mother.  Here  we  are!  Whoa,  Jock!  Whoa! 
Whoa!” 

But  Jock  would  not  stop.  The  rushing  automobiles 
seemed  to  drive  him  mad.  He  pulled  at  the  reins  with  all  his 
might  and  dashed  across  the  road  right  in  the  way  of  a 
speeding  automobile.  The  driver  of  the  car  put  on  his  brakes 
hard  or  the  children  would  have  been  killed. 
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They  were  both  very  much  frightened.  Betty  said,  “I’m 
never  going  to  cross  that  highway  with  Jock  again!” 

Will  said,  “Look  at  him  now,  Betty.  See,  he  is  all  over  his 
fright.  I’m  sure  he  will  stop  all  right  on  the  way  home.  Just 
give  him  another  chance.” 

“Well,  if  he  is  over  his  fright.  I’m  not  over  mine,”  said 
Betty.  “But  he  does  seem  to  be  all  right  now;  so  I’ll  give 
him  another  chance.” 

On  the  way  home  from  school  they  came  again  to  the 
highway.  Will  said,  “Now,  Jock,  be  good.  Whoa  there!  Take 
your  time!  Whoa,  boy,  whoa!” 


Jock  took  one  look  at  the  crowded  highway.  Then  he  put 
down  his  head  and  bolted  across. 

Betty  screamed  as  an  automobile  came  rushing  up.  The 
driver  could  not  stop  his  car  in  time.  He  turned  it  quickly 
to  save  the  children.  Another  car  crashed  into  the  first  one. 
Two  automobiles  were  wrecked  and  three  people  were  hurt 
just  because  a foolish  little  donkey  would  not  stop  at  a 
crossing.  Fortunately,  no  one  was  killed. 

After  that  the  children  were  never  allowed  to  take  Jock 
away  from  the  ranch.  Doctor  Gray  took  him  out  on  the 
road  and  tried  to  teach  him  how  to  cross  streets  and  high- 
ways. But  Jock  would  not  learn.  He  always  went  along  well 
till  he  came  to  a crossing.  Then,  no  matter  how  the  doctor 
coaxed  or  how  hard  he  tried  to  hold  him  back,  Jock  would 
bolt  across. 

One  day  the  doctor  came  home  leading  Jock  without  the 
cart. 

“Where  is  the  cart.  Father.?”  asked  Will. 

“Smashed  at  the  crossing,”  answered  his  father,  “and  I 
came  near  being  smashed  with  it.  There  is  no  use  trying  any 
more,  children.  Jock  will'never  learn  how  to  cross  a high- 
way. After  this  he  must  stay  on  the  ranch.” 

The  next  time  Bill  stopped  at  the  ranch  the  children  told 
him  the  sad  story. 

Bill  said,  “That’s  too  bad!  Jock  is  just  a little  mountain 
donkey.  He  can’t  get  used  to  traffic,  it  seems.  Fm  sorry  he 
has  made  so  much  trouble  for  you.  Fd  better  take  him  back 
and  bring  you  another  Jack.” 

“Oh  no,”  said  Betty.  “We  love  Jock.  We  want  to  keep 
him.  We  can  use  him  here  at  home.” 

“It’s  queer  that  he  can’t  get  used  to  automobiles,”  said 
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Bill,  ‘‘But  I have  seen  lots  of  town  donkeys  that  call  them- 
selves people,  act  just  as  crazy.  They  never  stop  at  cross- 
ings to  look  both  ways  before  rushing  across  the  street. 
They  think  it  is  all  right  as  long  as  they  don’t  get  hurt.  They 
don’t  think  about  the  drivers  who  may  wreck  their  cars 
and  get  hurt  trying  not  to  hit  them. 

“^s,  siree,  lots  of  bad  accidents  can  be  blamed  on 
donkeys— jay  walkers— that  never  learn  how  to  cross  a 
street.” 

Jock  still  lives  on  the  ranch.  Betty  and  Will  love  him  and 
are  glad  to  have  him  for  a pet.  But  they  often  say,  “How 
much  more  fun  we  could  have  if  only  Jock  could  learn  how 
to  cross  a road!” 


Don’t  Be  A Donkey 

“Now  isn’t  that  a dandy  story.?”  cried  little  Tom  as  soon 
as  Jane  had  read  the  last  word  of  ‘Jock,  The  Donkey.’ 

“It  is,”  answered  Peter,  “and  we  all  thank  Jane  for  read- 
ing it  to  us.” 

The  other  members  agreed  with  Tom  and  Peter. 

Billy  said,  “I  like  that  little  donkey.  It  is  too  bad  he  can’t 
learn  how  to  cross  a road.  I wish  he  had  more  sense.” 

“Just  Bill  was  just  right,”  said  John.  “There  are  lots  of 
people  that  have  no  more  sense  than  Donkey  Jock.  I see 
some  of  them  every  day. 

“On  my  way  to  the  meeting  this  afternoon,  I saw  a man 
run  across  the  street  right  in  front  of  an  automobile.  If  the 
driver  of  the  car  hadn’t  jammed  on  her  brakes  quickly,  he 
would  have  been  run  down.  After  the  man  got  across,  he 
stood  for  a long  time  watching  the  passing  cars.  Then  he 
walked  slowly  down  the  street.  He  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry 
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to  get  anywhere.  So  why  did  he  risk  his  life  or  somebody’s 
car,  by  rushing  across  the  street  like  that.?” 

“Just  because  he  was  a donkey,”  answered  Don. 

Billy  said,  “I  have  thought  of  something  to  write  in  the 
club  book.  It  is  this:  Dont  be  a donkey.  Learn  the  safe  way 
to  cross  a street. 

“How  do  you  like  that.?”  he  asked. 

“Fine!”  said  the  others.  So  Don  wrote  it  on  one  of  the 
Remember  Pages  in  the  club  book. 

“I  often  see  people  cross  the  street  in  the  wrong  place,” 
said  Charles.  “Just  yesterday  I saw  a boy  cross  a busy  street 
in  the  middle  of  a block.  He  never  once  looked  to  the  right 
or  left.  He  just  walked  slowly  across  in  the  heavy  traffic.  If 
the  drivers  of  cars  had  not  looked  out  for  him,  he  would 
have  been  run  down.  More  than  one  driver  wore  down  the 
rubber  on  his  tires  to  save  that  boy  who  was  in  the  wrong 
place.” 

“He  was  a jay-walker,”  said  Lucy.  “My  father  says  jay- 
walkers should  be  fined  or  sent  to  jail  because  they  cause 
so  many  accidents.” 

Mary  said,  “I  think  Don  should  write  this  in  our  club 
book:  Don’t  be  a jay-walker.  Jay-walkers  cause  accidents 
to  others  as  well  as  to  thems elves.’' 

The  others  agreed  and  Don  wrote  it  in  the  club  book. 

“Well,  even  if  Jock  was  a silly  little  donkey,  we  can  learn 
from  his  story  how  to  avoid  accidents,”  said  Betty.  “We 
just  won’t  do  what  he  did.” 

“But  some  animals  have  more  sense  than  Jock,”  said 
Jack.  “I  have  heard  of  a wise  old  horse  that  can  teach  people 
lessons  in  safety.” 

“Tell  us  about  him.  Jack,”  said  the  others. 
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“I  will  at  our  next  meeting/’  answered  Jack.  “It  is  time 
to  go  home  now.” 

President  Peter  said,  are  right,  Jack.  We  shall  look 
forward  to  hearing  your  story  in  two  weeks.  Today’s  meet- 
ing is  ended.” 
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If  you  don’t  want  accidents,  be  a careful  person. 


VI 

A New  Member  and  Some  New  Clubs 

When  Jack  came  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Safe-Way 
Club,  his  little  sister  Jean  came  with  him. 

President  Peter  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  said,  “All 
stand!  L«t  us  repeat  our  pledge.” 

Jean  stood  and  repeated  the  pledge  with  the  members  of 
the  club. 

When  they  were  seated,  Peter  said,  “I  am  glad  you 
brought  your  little  sister  with  you.  Jack.” 

“I  didn’t  bring  her.  She  tagged  along  after  me,”  said 
Jack.  “I  kept  telling  her  to  go  home,  but  she  wouldn’t  go. 
She  says  she  wants  to  join  the  club.” 

“Well,  I’m  sure  we  are  glad  to  have  her,”  exclaimed 
Mary  kindly. 

“I  think  she  is  too  little.  She  is  only  five,”  said  Jack. 

“Well,  Tom  is  only  four  and  we  let  him  join,”  answered 
Mary. 

“If  Jean  joins,  we  will  have  thirteen  members,  and  thir- 
teen is  an  unlucky  number,”  said  Betty. 

“That’s  silly!”  said  Charles.  “Our  country  began  with 
thirteen  states.” 

“And  we  have  thirteen  stripes  in  our  flag,”  said  Jane. 
“Thirteen  is  a lucky  number  for  the  United  States.” 

“And  a new  member  is  lucky  for  a Safe-Way  Club,”  said 
Peter. 
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“The  more  members,  the  fewer  accidents,”  said  Don. 

“I  say  let  Jean  join!”  shouted  Tom. 

“So  say  we  all  of  us!”  said  John. 

President  Peter  said,  “All  who  want  Jean  to  join  our  club, 
stand.” 

All  stood.  Jean  was  the  first  to  get  to  her  feet  and  her 
brother  was  the  last  to  stand. 

President  Peter  asked,  “Can  you  write  your  name,  Jean?” 

“Aes,  I can,”  Jean  answered  proudly. 

“Then  let  her  sign  the  pledge  in  our  club  book,  Don,”  said 
President  Peter. 

When  Jean  had  signed,  Peter  said,  “Now  you  are  a mem- 
ber of  the  Safe-Way  Club,  Jean.  Will  you  try  hard  to  be 
careful  to  keep  accidents  from  happening?” 

“Yes,  Peter,  I will,”  Jean  answered. 

Then  Peter  said  to  the  group,  “At  our  last  meeting  we 
promised  to  write  to  other  boys  or  girls  and  ask  them  to 
start  new  Safe-Way  Clubs.  How  many  have  done  this?” 

Every  member,  but  Jean  raised  a hand.  Lucy,  Ned,  Don, 
and  John  had  written  to  friends  in  nearby  places.  They  al- 
ready had  answers  to  their  letters.  They  had  brought  these 
answering  letters  to  the  meeting  and  read  them  to  the  other 
members.  Every  one  who  wrote,  promised  to  start  a new 
club. 

President  Peter  said,  “That’s  great!  Four  new  clubs!” 

“When  we  get  back  all  the  answers,  I bet  we  will  have 
twelve  new  clubs,”  said  Jack. 

“Thirteen!”  answered  Mary.  “Y)u  forgot  to  count  Jean. 

She  will  start  a new  club,  too.  Won’t  you,  Jean?” 

“Yes,  if  you  will  show  me  how,”  answered  Jean. 

“I  will;  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it  after  the  meeting.” 
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“There,  Jack,  see  how  much  good  you  did  when  you  let 
Jean  come  to  this  meeting,”  said  Jane. 

“Let  her!”  cried  Jack.  “I  told  you ” 

President  Peter  rapped  for  order.  He  said,  “This  week  we 
have  been  trying  to  stop  accidents  on  the  street.  Who  has 
something  to  tell  us  about  that?” 

Charles  answered,  “On  the  way  home  from  the  meeting 
last  Saturday,  I saw  three  little  boys  sitting  on  the  curb 
near  the  corner.  One  of  them  had  a ball  that  he  kept  tossing 
up  and  down.  Another  boy  tried  to  catch  it,  and  the  ball 
fell  and  rolled  to  the  middle  of  the  street.  All  three  boys 
jumped  up  and  rushed  after  it,  right  in  the  way  of  two  cars 
—one  coming  from  the  left  and  the  other  from  the  right. 
Both  drivers  slammed  on  their  brakes  and  stopped  their 
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cars  within  a few  feet  of  the  boys.  If  the  drivers  had  not 
been  so  quick,  I hate  to  think  what  might  have  happened. 
You  never  saw  such  scared  youngsters!  The  drivers  looked 
just  as  scared  as  the  boys.  One  of  them  shouted  at  the  boys 
and  drove  away. 

“The  other  driver  was  Dr.  Ray.  He  parked  his  car  and 
called  the  three  boys  to  him.  He  told  them  that  almost 
every  day  some  child  is  hurt  rushing  into  the  street  after 
a toy  or  a dog  or  kitten.  After  he  had  told  them  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  sit  on  the  curb  and  to  rush  into  the  street,  he 
said,  ‘Now,  boys,  I want  you  to  promise  me  that  you  won’t 
sit  on  the  curb  to  play;  and  that  you  will  never,  never  again 
rush  into  the  street  after  anything.’  The  youngsters  prom- 
ised—they  were  well  scared— and  the  doctor  drove  off. 

“I  think  we  should  write  in  our  club  book.  Never  sit  on 
the  curb  to  play.  Never  rush  into  the  street  after  anything’' 

“I  think  so  too,”  said  Jane.  “I  often  see  children  sitting 
on  curbs.  Now  that  I know  it  is  dangerous  I shall  speak  to 
any  I see  and  ask  them  to  stop.” 

While  Don  was  writing  Dr.  Ray’s  words  in  the  club  book, 
John  said,  “Speaking  of  curbs— last  week  I saw  lots  of  people 
step  off  the  curb  and  stand  in  the  street  while  they  waited 
for  the  signal  to  cross.  I saw  the  driver  of  a car  make  a short 
turn  and  almost  run  over  a man’s  toes.  Let’s  agree  to  stay 
on  the  curb  until  we  get  the  signal  to  cross.” 

Don  said,  “Shall  I write  in  our  book:  Stay  on  the  curb 
until  it  is  time  to  cross  the  street?” 

“Yes,  do,”  answered  President  Peter. 

Lucy  said,  “We  are  always  talking  as  if  children  were  to 
blame  for  all  the  accidents.  I think  the  drivers  of  automo- 
biles are  to  blame  oftener  than  the  children.” 
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President  Peter  said,  “I  believe  you  are  right,  Lucy;  but 
we  are  trying  to  prevent  accidents  and  that  is  why  we  talk 
most  about  accidents  that  we  girls  and  boys  can  prevent. 
If  we  drove  automobiles  we  would  talk  about  the  accidents 
the  drivers  of  automobiles  should  prevent.” 

“We  all  ride  bicycles.  So  we  talked  about  how  we  can 
prevent  bicycle  accidents,”  said  Don. 

Ned  said,  “This  morning  I saw  a girl  riding  her  bicycle 
on  Main  Street.  She  had  both  hands  off  the  handle  bars. 
There  were  lots  of  cars  on  the  street  at  the  time.  She  might 
have  had  a very  bad  accident.  I think  we  should  have  an- 
other bicycle  xu\t-W hen  riding  your  bicycle  in  traffic,  keep 
your  hands  on  the  handlebars” 

The  others  thought  this  a good  safety  rule  and  Don  was 
told  to  write  it  after  the  other  bicycle  rules. 

President  Peter  said,  “Now  I think  we  are  all  ready  to 
hear  the  story  Jack  promised  to  tell  us.  Go  ahead.  Jack.” 

So  Jack  told  the  story  of  “Wise  Old  Billy  Horse.” 

Wise  Old  Billy  Horse 

Mr.  Jones  is  a milkman.  His  dairy  is  near  the  town  where 
my  cousin  Jim  lives.  Every  morning  before  it  is  light,  Mr. 
Jones  brings  milk  to  town.  An  old  gray  horse  named  Billy 
draws  the  milk  wagon. 

The  first  thing  that  Jim  hears  every  morning  is  the  clop, 
clop,  cloppety,  clop  of  old  Billy’s  hoofs  coming  along  the 
street. 

Jim  thought  it  would  be  quicker  and  quieter  to  bring  the 
milk  to  town  in  an  automobile.  He  wondered  why  the  milk- 
man used  a horse.  So,  one  morning  when  Jim  heard  old 
Billy  stop  before  the  house,  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  put  on 
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his  bath  robe  and  slippers,  and 
ran  down  stairs.  He  opened  the 
door  just  as  Mr.  Jones  was  put- 
ting the  milk  bottles  into  the  box 
on  the  porch. 

“Hello,  Mr.  Jones,”  said  Jim. 

“I  heard  you  stop  and  I came 
down  to  ask  you  something.” 

“Well,  go  ahead,”  said  Mr. 

Jones.  “What  do  you  want  to 
ask  me.?  Fll  tell  you  anything  I 
can.” 

“Why  do  you  drive  that  old 
horse,  Mr.  Jones?”  asked  Jim. 

“Why  don’t  you  drive  an  auto- 
mobile?” 

“An  automobile!  No,  no!” 
cried  Mr.  Jones.  “No  automobile 
for  me!  They  are  all  right  for 
some  things,  but  not  for  bring- 
ing milk  to  town.” 

“An  automobile  is  lots  quicker 
than  a horse,”  said  Jim. 

“An  automobile  is  lots  too 
quick  for  me,”  answered  Mr.  Jones.  “I  have  to  drive  over 
rough  roads  near  my  dairy.  The  milk  would  get  shaken  up 
in  an  automobile.  Some  of  the  bottles  might  be  broken. 

“Billy  is  better  for  me  than  an  automobile.  He  is  a wise 
old  horse  and  knows  what  he  is  about.  He  sees  better  than 
I do.  When  the  road  is  rough,  Billy  goes  slowly.  When  the 
roads  are  good,  Billy  goes  fast.  I do  not  have  to  tell  him. 
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He  knows.  Does  an 'automobile  know  enough  to  do  that?” 

“That’s  all  right  for  the  country,”  answered  Jim,  “But 
how  about  the  town?  An  automobile  would  not  make  so 
much  noise  and  wake  folks  up  every  morning.  Some  days  I 
could  sleep  much  longer  if  Billy  did  not  wake  me  with  his 
clop,  clop,  cloppety,  clop.” 

“Then  old  Billy  is  your  alarm  clock,”  laughed  Mr.  Jones. 
“Even  his  clop,  clop,  clopperty,  clop  is  useful.  Most  folks  go 
to  bed  too  late  and  get  up  too  late. 

“And  I feel  safer  in  town  with  old  Billy  than  I would  feel 


in  an  automobile  and  I’ll  tell  you  one  reason  why.  Old  Billy 
knows  the  meaning  of  the  red  and  green  signal  lights,  ^u 
should  see  him  whenever  he  comes  to  a crossing.  When  the 
signal  is  green,  he  goes  right  across  the  street.  When  it  is 
red,  he  stops  until  the  green  comes  on.  I never  have  to  tell 
him  when  to  stop.  He  knows  he  will  get  bumped  if  he  goes 
across  at  the  wrong  time.  He  knows  he  must  get  the  milk 
bottles  across  safely.  Does  an  automobile  know  all  that.?” 

“No,”  answered  Jim,  “but  how  does  Billy  get  along  when 
there  are  no  red  and  green  lights.?  Can  he  read  the  Stop  and 
Go  signals.?” 

Mr.  Jones  laughed  again  and  answered,  “Well  no,  I must 
say  that  he  can’t  do  that.  He  has  never  been  to  school,  not 
even  to  kindergarten;  but  he  has  more  sense  than  lots  of 
folks  that  have  been  to  college.  Whenever  Billy  comes  to  a 
crossing,  he  knows  enough  to  stop.  He  looks  first  to  the  left, 
then  to  the  right.  If  he  sees  nothing  coming,  he  goes  ahead. 
If  anything  is  coming,  he  waits  till  it  has  passed. 

“W)u  must  remember  this,  too.  It  wouldn’t  be  good  for 
an  automobile  to  start  it  and  stop  it  over  and  over  again  all 
down  the  street.  But  Billy  doesn’t  mind.  He  knows  all  the 
places  where  I deliver  milk.  He  stops  at  each  one  without 
my  saying  or  doing  anything.  The  best  automobile  you 
ever  saw  can’t  do  that.” 

“Well,”  said  Jim  laughing,  “I  must  say  I never  saw  one 
that  did.” 

“And  I’ll  bet  lots  of  boys  and  girls  don’t  show  as  much 
sense  as  Billy,”  said  Mr.  Jones.  “Children,  and  grown-ups 
too,  can  learn  some  good  lessons  from  my  old  Billy  horse.” 

“I  guess  you  are  right,”  said  Jim.  “I  know  I’ll  think  of 
Billy  now  when  I come  to  a crossing.  I have  no  bottles  of 
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milk  to  carry  safely,  but  I don’t  want  to  get  bumped  my- 
self. I’ll  remember  after  this  to  stop  at  crossings  and  look 
left  and  right  before  going  ahead.  So  you  see  I have  learned 
a lesson  from  old  Billy!” 

“That’s  all  right,  Jim,”  said  Mr.  Jones;  “but  knowing 
your  lesson  is  not  enough.  Knowing  the  safe  thing  to  do  is 
good.  Doing  the  safe  thing  is  better.  And  doing  the  safe 
thing  every  time  is  best  of  all.  Even  when  you  are  in  a 
hurry,  stop  when  you  come  to  a crossing.  Then  look  left  and 
right.  If  the  road  is  clear,  go  ahead.  Go  straight  ahead,  but 
never  run  across  a street.  If  you  are  running  you  can’t  stop 
quickly  if  a car  comes  rushing  along. 

“Well,  now  you  know  why  I like  Billy  better  than  an 
automobile.  But  he  and  I must  be  on  our  way  again.  Lots 
of  hungry  children  will  have  no  good  fresh  milk  this  morn- 
ing unless  wise  old  Billy  horse  brings  it  to  them.  Good-by, 
Jim.” 

A Club  Invitation 

When  Jack  had  ended  his  story,  Billy  asked,  “Why 
should  we  look  first  to  the  left.?” 

“That’s  what  I should  like  to  know,”  said  Ned.  “As  long 
as  we  look  both  ways  before  crossing  a street,  I don’t  see 
that  it  matters  which  way  we  look  first.” 

“I  do,”  answered  Jane.  “Suppose  you  are  going  to  cross 
a street,  are  you  nearer  the  traffic  on  your  left  hand  or  on 
your  right.?” 

Ned  thought  for  a moment  and  then  answered,  “The 
left.” 

“Then  you  must  cross  the  left-hand  traffic  first,”  said 
Jane.  “If  the  road  to  the  left  is  clear,  you  are  safe  till  you 
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get  to  the  middle  of  the  road.  I always  look  to  the  right 
when  I get  to  the  middle  because  the  rest  of  the  cars  will 
come  from  the  right.” 

‘‘I  see,”  said  Ned. 

“Then  we  had  better  do  as  wise  old  Billy  horse  does,” 
said  Don. 

“I  think  the  milkman  said  something  good  when  he  told 
Jim  never  to  run  across  a street,”  said  John.  “Once  when  I 
was  running  across  a street,  I ran  in  front  of  a car  that  I 
didn’t  see  coming.  I was  going  so  fast  I could  not  stop  quick- 
ly enough  when  I did  see  it.  It  would  have  run  right  over  me 
if  a man  had  not  grabbed  me  and  pulled  me  back.  Since 
then  I have  walked  over  all  crossings.” 

“We  should  write  in  our  book  some  of  the  things  the  milk- 
man told  Jim,”  said  Mary. 

After  thinking  about  the  story,  the  club  members  asked 
Don  to  write  these  things  in  the  book: 

1.  Before  you  cross  a street  where  there  is  no  signal  or 
traffic  officer  stop— look  left— look  right— before  you  go 
ahead. 

2.  Never  run  across  a street  when  there  are  cars  in  sight. 

3.  To  know  the  safe  thing  is  good. 

To  do  the  safe  thing  is  better. 

To  do  the  safe  thing  every  time  is  best. 

President  Peter  said,  “Now  I have  a great  surprise  for 
you.  Yesterday  I had  a letter  from  Mrs.  Gordon,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  our  school.  The 
letter  is  to  all  of  us.  I will  read  it. 
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“Dear  Members  of  fhe  Safe-Way  Club: 

Our  Parent -Teacher  Association  has 
heard  of  the  fine  safety  work  you  are  do- 
ing. We  want  to  learn  more  about  it.  Will 
you  meet  with  us  at  the  school  house  at 
half  past  seven  in  the  evening  on  June  the 
twelfth  and  put  on  a safety  program  for 
us.f* 

Very  truly  yours, 

Janet  Gordon.” 

When  President  Peter  stopped, 
all  the  members  of  the  club  began 
to  speak  at  the  same  time: 

“Oh,  that  will  be  fun!”  “Let’s  all 
go!”  “What  shall  we  do?”  “Will  our 
mothers  let  us  go?” 

Peter  rapped  for  order.  He  said, 

“All  our  fathers  and  mothers  are 

members  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association.  Mrs.  Gordon 
asked  them  and  they  all  said  we  might  go  if  we  wished  to. 
Do  we?  All  who  wish  to  go,  raise  their  hands.” 

Every  member  raised  a hand. 

“Then,  Don,  will  you  write  to  Mrs.  Gordon  and  tell  her 
we  will  be  at  the  meeting,”  said  Peter. 

“The  twelfth  is  two  weeks  from  today,”  said  Ned. 

“And  it  is  only  a few  days  before  school  closes  for  the 
summer  vacation,”  said  Mary. 

“Then  it  will  be  our  last  meeting  till  September,”  said 
Charles. 

“Next  Saturday  we  will  rehearse  our  program,”  Peter 
announced. 
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Think  before  you  act. 


VII 

Making  A Safety  Program 

The  Safe-Way  Club  had  two  weeks  to  get  ready  for  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association  meeting,  and  what  busy 
weeks  these  were!  Whenever  and  wherever  any  members 
of  the  club  met,  they  talked  about  the  entertainment  they 
were  to  give.  Some  members  were  busy  writing  plays;  some 
were  writing  papers  about  their  safety  work;  others  were 
writing  rhymes;  all  were  collecting  safety  slogans. 

Miss  Lee  and  Miss  Barton,  teachers  from  their  school, 
helped.  They  talked  with  the  club  members,  gave  them 
good  advice. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  Miss  Gray  and  Miss  Barton  met 
with  the  club  at  Peter’s  home.  They  listened  while  the  club 
members  read  all  the  papers,  plays,  rhymes,  and  slogans 
they  had  written. 

When  they  were  ended.  Miss  Lee  said,  “They  are  all  good 
—every  one  of  them!” 

“^s,  but  you  have  too  many  good  things,”  said  Miss 
Barton.  “If  you  use  them  all,  the  program  will  be  too  long.” 

“Why  don’t  we  choose  some  of  each  kind— I mean  some 
of  the  slogans  and  rhymes,  one  or  two  of  the  papers  and 
plays.?”  said  Charles. 

“I  suppose  that  is  what  we  must  do,  but  I am  sorry  we 
can’t  use  them  all,”  said  Miss  Lee. 

“The  Parent-Teacher  Association  will  never  know  all  it 
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has  missed,”  said  Don  laughingly. 

The  teachers  and  the  club  members  set  to  work  to  choose 
what  they  thought  would  be  best  for  the  program.  They 
worked  over  it  for  hours. 

At  last  Miss  Barton  said,  “There!  That’s  good!  Write  it 
out  clearly,  Peter,  and  bring  it  to  me  on  Monday  morning. 
We’ll  have  the  programs  printed  in  the  school  print-shop.” 

“That  will  be  fine!”  said  Peter.  “We  will  hand  the  pro- 
grams to  the  people  as  they  come  into  the  hall.  Then  we 
can  go  ahead  with  our  show  without  any  speeches  or  fuss. 
The  programs  will  tell  all  that  people  need  to  know.” 

“That’s  right,  Peter.  The  fewer  speeches  and  the  less  fuss 
the  better.  Put  on  your  program  and  let  it  speak  for  itself,” 
said  Miss  Barton. 

“How  about  rehearsals.?”  asked  Miss  Lee. 

“We  can  meet  here  every  afternoon  after  school  for  re- 
hearsals,” said  Peter. 

“I  think  we  should  have  one— or  better  still  two— re- 
hearsals in  the  hall,”  said  Miss  Barton. 

All  agreed  with  Miss  Barton,  and  the  rehearsals  were  set 
for  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoons. 

“Be  sure  to  learn  your  parts  before  Tuesday’s  rehearsal,” 
said  Miss  Barton  as  she  and  Miss  Lee  left  the  meeting. 

“We  will,”  promised  all  the  members. 

The  rehearsals  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  went  off  well. 

Miss  Lee  said  on  Friday,  “Pm  proud  of  you.  I know 
everyone  will  enjoy  your  program.  Don’t  you  agree  with 
me.  Miss  Barton?” 

“Well,  I think  everybody  will  be  able  to  sit  through  it,” 
said  Miss  Barton.  But  she  smiled  when  she  said  it,  and  the 
club  members  knew  she  was  joking. 
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THE  SAFE-WAY  CLUB  PROGRAM 


The  Pledge 

I 'promise  to  do  all  I can  to  stop  accidents  from  happening. 


Members  of  the 
Peter  Watson,  President 

Lucy  Anderson  Charles  Burton 

Ned  Baxter  JackJudson 

Betty  Bruce  Jean  Judson 


Safe-Way  Club 

Don  Graham,  Secretary 

Mary  Moore  Billy  Smith 

Jane  Roberts  John  White 

Tom  Roberts 


Singing  (Everybody) 


Repeating  the  Pledge. 
Play 


Mr.  Watson 

Mrs,  Watson 

Peter,  Their  Son 

A Gardener 

A Doctor 


America 

...  The  Safe-Way  Club 
A Bit  of  Orange  Peel 
...Charles  Burton 

Jane  Roberts 

Peter  Watson 

Don  Graham 

John  White 


Short  Talk  by  Mary  Moore  Keep  Things  in  Safe  Places 

Short  Talk  by  Ned  Baxter Keep  Yurself  in  Safe  Places 


Readings  by  Jane  Roberts,  Lucy  Anderson,  Jack  Judson, 


Tom  Roberts  Boob  Rhymes 

Play Mother  Goose  Meets  Father  Safety 

Mother  Goose Betty  Bruce 

Father  Safety Billy  Smith 


Repeating  Alphabet  Safety  Rhymes 
The  Safe-Way  Club 


Dramatization How  to  Cross  a Street 

Traffic  Officer Don  Graham 

Child  Jean  Smith 

Automobiles A Number  of  Children 


Singing. 


The  Safe-Way  Club 
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Onward  for  Safety 


Try  to  interest  others  in  being  carejul. 


VIII 


The  P.  T.  A.  Meeting 

The  school  hall  was  well  filled  on  the  night  of  June 
twelfth.  The  members  of  the  Safe-Way  Club  got  there  early 
and  handed  out  programs  to  everyone  as  they  came  in. 

At  eight  o’clock  Mrs.  Gordon,  president  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

She  said,  “We  are  happy  to  have  with  us  tonight  the 
Safe-Way  Club.  As  the  name  tells  you,  the  members  of  this 


club  are  trying  to  prevent  accidents.  Many  of  us  know 
something  of  the  excellent  work  they  are  doing.  So  that  we 
all  may  learn  something  about  it,  I have  asked  them  to  pre- 
pare a safety  program  for  our  entertainment  tonight.  'Vbu 
all  have  copies  of  that  program  in  your  hands.  And  now, 
with  no  more  words,  I turn  over  this  meeting  to  the  Safe- 
Way  Club.” 

Everyone  applauded  and  the  Safe-Way  Club  gave  their 
program.  Here  is  the  play  they  gave  to  show  how  the  Safe- 
Way  Club  started. 

A Bit  of  Orange  Peel 

CHARACTERS 

Mr.  Watson  Mrs.  Watson 

Peter  Watson,  their  son 

A Gardener  A Doctor 


Act  I 


When  the  -play  begins  the  Watson  family  is  at  the  dinner  table.  An 
easy  chair  is  near  the  door. 


MR.  WATSON 

Well,  son,  what  have  you  been  doing  today.? 

PETER 

After  school  I went  to  Don’s  house  and 

MRS.  WATSON 

Hush!  I think  somebody  is  calling. 

\_Mr.  Watson  and  Peter  listen] 
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GARDENER 


[Off  Stage]  Help!  Help! 

MR.  WATSON 

[Opens  door]  What’s  the  matter? 

GARDENER 

[Off  Stage]  I slipped  on  something  and  fell.  I can’t  get  up. 

The  three  Watsons  go  out.  Soon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  come  back, 
helping  the  gardener  who  limps  and  groans  in  pain. 

GARDENER 

Oh,  my  back!  I am  afraid  it  is  broken! 

MR.  WATSON 

Oh,  I’m  sure  it  isn’t!  We  will  see  what  we  can  do  for  you. 

[Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  help  gardener  to  the  easy  chair.  Mrs.  Wat- 
son tucks  a soft  pillow  at  his  back.f 

MRS.  WATSON 

There,  doesn’t  that  feel  better? 

GARDENER 

[Groans]  Oh,  my  back!  My  back! 

[Mr.  Watson  goes  to  telephone.  While  he  is  telephoning,  Peter 
comes  back.] 

MR.  WATSON 

[At  Telephone.]  Hello,  Doctor.  This  is  Watson  speaking. 
We  have  a man  here  who  fell  on  the  sidewalk  and  hurt  his 
back.  Can  you  come  right  over?  [Listens.]  Right  away. 
That’s  fine. 

MRS.  WATSON 

It’s  lucky  the  doctor  is  at  home. 
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MR.  WATSON 

And  it’s  lucky  he  lives  next  door.  He’ll  be  right  over. 
Here  he  is  already! 

[The  doctor  enters  and  at  once  begins  to  examine  the  injured 
man’s  back.'\ 

GARDENER 

Is  my  back  broken,  Doctor? 

DOCTOR 

Oh,  no.  But  you  have  a pretty  bad  sprain.  It  will  keep 
you  in  bed  for  a week  or  two. 

GARDENER 

Oh,  Doctor!  I can’t  stay  in  bed.  I have  had  no  work  for 
a long  time.  Now  I have  just  got  a job  with  Mr.  Bennett. 
If  I can’t  do  his  work,  he  will  have  to  get  another  gardener. 
I must  keep  my  job!  I need  the  money  for  my  family.  Don’t 
you  think  I will  be  better  by  tomorrow? 

DOCTOR 

I hope  you  will;  but  you  will  not  be  able  to  work  for 
some  time. 

GARDENER 

Oh,  what  shall  I do?  What  shall  I do? 

DOCTOR 

Be  thankful  your  back  is  not  broken  and  that  you  will 
be  able  to  go  to  work  again.  Come,  I will  drive  you  to  your 
home. 

[The  doctor  and  Mr.  Watson  help  the  gardener  to  his  feet.] 

GARDENER 

[To  Mrs.  Watson]  Thank  you  ma’am.  I’m  sorry  to  have 
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caused  you  so  much  trouble. 

MRS.  WATSON 

I am  glad  that  we  could  help.  I hope  you  will  be  better 
soon. 

[The  gardener,  helped  by  Mr.  Watson  and  the  doctor,  goes  out.'\ 
MRS.  WATSON 

Poor  man!  I hope  he  doesn’t  lose  his  job.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  have  to  suffer  as  he  is  doing  and  to  be  without  pay  while 
he  is  ill. 

[Mr.  Watson  comes  back'\ 

MR.  WATSON 

I wonder  what  he  slipped  on.  I looked  about  but  I did 
not  see  anything  on  our  sidewalk  that  could  have  caused 
the  accident. 


PETER 

It  was  a piece  of  orange  peel,  dad.  I picked  it  up  from  the 
sidewalk  and  threw  it  into  the  street. 

MR.  WATSON 

The  person  that  threw  it  on  the  sidewalk  should  be  ar- 
rested and  punished!  Just  see  what  his  carelessness  had 
done!  That  poor  man  will  suffer  for  weeks.  He  will  lose  his 
pay.  He  may  lose  his  job.  He  has  a wife  and  two  little  chil- 
dren and  very  little  money  he  told  me.  He  will  have  a doc- 
tor’s bill  to  pay.  The  person  who  caused  this  accident  should 
be  the  one  to  pay.  I would  like  to 

PETER 

Oh,  dad!  I did  it.  I threw  the  orange  peel  on  the  sidewalk. 
I am  sorry.  I never  thought 
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MR.  WATSON 


Never  thought!  That’s  what  causes  most  accidents!  ^u 
should  have  thought!  And,  let  me  tell  you,  it’s  not  enough 
to  be  sorry.  That  won’t  cure  the  poor  man’s  back,  or  keep 
his  job  for  him,  or  pay  his  doctor’s  bill!  It’s  up  to  you  to  do 
something  besides  being  sorry.  Go  to  your  room  and  think 
it  over. 

[^Peter  goes  off  stage.  Mr.  Watson  walks  up  and  down.  He  is  very 
angry. \ 

MRS.  WATSON 

Don’t  you  think  you  are  too  hard  on  the  boy.?  He  didn’t 
mean  to  cause  all  this  trouble.  It  was  just  an  accident. 

MR.  WATSON 

No,  I don’t  think  I am  too  hard  on  the  boy.  “He  didn’t 
mean”  is  a,  mighty  poor  excuse.  “Just  an  accident”!  Most 
accidents  are  caused  by  folks  that  don’t  mean  any  harm. 
That  doesn’t  help  the  one  that  has  the  accident.  If  every- 
body had  to  pay  for  the  accidents  they  cause,  there  would 
be  fewer  accidents. 

[^Peter  comes  back.  His  mother  smiles  at  him.  His  jather  still  looks 
very  severe.~\ 

MR.  WATSON 

Well?  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

PETER 

I am  going  to  see  Mr.  Bennett. 

MR.  WATSON 

Go  ahead  then. 

{Peter  hurries  off.  The  curtain  is  lowered.'] 
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Act  II 


When  the  curtain  goes  up,  Mr.  Watson  is  seated  in  the  easy  chair, 
reading  his  newspaper.  Mrs.  Watson  is  clearing  the  dinner  table. 

PETER 

[Rushing  in~\  It’s  all  right.  Dad!  I’ve  fixed  it!  I’m  going 
to  work  for  Mr.  Bennett.  He  is  going  to  give  me  the  garden- 
er’s pay  to  take  to  him  until  he  gets  back  to  work.  I am 
going  to  work  an  hour  before  school  and  two  hours  after 
school  every  day.  Of  course  I can’t  do  all  the  work,  but  I 
can  do  a good  deal. 

MRS.  WATSON 

But,  Peter!  Abu  will  have  no  time  for  play! 

MR.  WATSON 

He  won’t  need  much  time  for  play.  He  will  have  plenty 
of  good  out-of-door  exercise.  [He  smiles  at  Peter.^  Good 
for  you,  son!  I am  proud  of  you.  In  the  first  place  you  told 
the  truth  and  took  the  blame  for  the  accident.  Now  you  are 
going  to  work  to  help  pay  for  your  carelessness. 

PETER 

I wish  I could  earn  enough  money  to  pay  the  doctor’s  bill, 
Dad. 


Abu  can,  Son. 


MR.  WATSON 


PETER 

How.?  I’ll  do  anything.  Dad! 
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MR.  WATSON 


I will  give  you  the  money  if  you  will  do  two  things.  First, 
promise  that  you  will  never  again  throw  anything  on  the 
sidewalk  that  can  cause  an  accident. 

PETER 

\^Eagerly.^  I promise! 

MR.  WATSON 

Then  you  must  promise  to  tell  other  boys  and  girls  about 
this  accident,  and  get  them  to  promise  to  keep  their  side- 
walks clean  and  safe. 


PETER 

I promise,  and  I will  keep  my  promise. 


Keep  Things  in  Safe  Places 
[A  Short  T alk\ 

“Have  a place  for  everything  and  keep  everything  in  its 
place.” 

When  Peter  told  us  the  story  of  the  bit  of  orange  peel, 
we  decided  to  have  no  more  accidents  of  that  sort;  so  we 
started  our  Safe- Way  Club.  At  first  we  promised  only  to 
keep  the  sidewalks  in  front  of  our  homes  clean  and  safe. 
We  are  still  doing  this. 

Since  then  we  have  learned  that  lots  of  accidents  are 
caused  by  people  who  leave  all  sorts  of  things  in  wrong 
places;  so  we  try  to  keep  our  toys,  books,  and  clothes— 
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especially  our  shoes— in  their  right  places.  We  do  more 
than  this.  Whenever  we  see  anything  on  the  floor  or  stair- 
way that  might  cause  an  accident,  no  matter  who  has  left 
it  there,  we  pick  it  up  and  put  it  in  the  right  place. 

We  watch  for  knives,  scissors, 
and  other  sharp  tools,  left  lying 
about,  and  put  them  away.  One 
week  the  members  of  our  club 
picked  up  thirty-three  pieces  of 
broken  glass  which  might  have 
injured  some  one. 

We  put  away  bottles  of  medi- 
cine and  other  harmful  things 
that  a small  child  might  eat  or 
drink.  We  put  nothing  into  our 
own  mouths  that  would  harm  us 
if  swallowed. 

When  we  see  things  that  can 
cause  an  accident,  which  are  too 
big  or  too  dangerous  for  us  to 
handle,  we  call  for  help.  One  day 
we  saw  a power-wire  that  had 
been  blown  down.  It  was  lying 
on  the  street.  We  knew  it  was 
dangerous  for  us  to  touch  it,  so 
we  telephoned  to  the  Power  De- 
partment and  they  came  and 
fixed  it.  Another  time  when  a 
tree  was  uprooted  in  a storm,  we 
telephoned  the  Street  Depart- 
ment and  they  had  it  removed. 
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One  of  our  slogans  is,  “Anything  that  can  hurt  anyone 
is  everyone’s  business.”  So  we  make  it  our  business  to  look 
out  for  things  that  are  in  wrong  places  and  get  them  back 
where  they  belong. 

Keep  Yourself  in  Safe  Places 
[Short  T alk\ 

One  afternoon  Traffic  Officer  Jim  Baxter  spoke  to  our 
club.  He  told  us  it  is  not  enough  to  keep  things  in  safe 
places,  that  we  must  keep  outselves  in  safe  places  as  well. 

We  never  play  in  the  road.  Cars  and  automobiles  have 
the  right-of-way  there. 

We  never  sit  on  curbs  or  run  into  the  street  after  a dog 
or  a ball.  Lots  of  children  get  hurt  doing  these  things. 

We  do  not  play  near  bonfires  or  on  the  railway  tracks. 

Officer  Jim  gave  us  some  rules  to  obey  when  we  ride  our 
bicycles.  We  all  obey  these  rules;  so  we  have  no  bicycle 
accidents. 

We  try  to  get  others  to  do  all  they  can  to  stop  accidents 
from  happening.  Our  parents,  and  all  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters that  are  old  enough  to  write,  have  signed  our  pledge. 

We  told  our  teachers  about  the  bicycle  rules  Officer  Jim 
gave  us,  and  they  wrote  them  on  the  blackboards.  Now  all 
the  boys  and  girls  in  our  school  are  obeying  these  bicycle 
safety  rules. 

We  are  trying  to  be  very  careful  on  the  streets,  especially 
at  crossings,  to  lessen  the  number  of  dreadful  motor  acci- 
dents that  are  happening  every  day  in  our  land. 

“Every  accident  is  somebody’s  fault.  Don’t  let  it  be 
yours!”  is  one  of  our  slogans. 
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Boob  Rhymes 


Boobs  play  with  pointed  scissors; 

Boobs  play  with  glass  and  knives; 

They  leave  their  playthings  in  the  street, 
And  daily  risk  their  lives. 

Don’t  be  a Boob! 


Yon  may  read,  and  write,  and 
figure. 

You  may  work  and  never  tire. 

But  still  you’re  nothing  but  a boob 
If  you  play  with  match  or  fire. 

Don’t  be  a Boob! 


Boobs  leave  their  toys  upon  the 
floor; 

They  have  no  thought  of  harm. 
But  some  one  steps  upon  a toy 
And  falls  and  breaks  his  arm. 

Don’t  be  a Boob! 


Jay-Walker  is  the  biggest  boob 
That  anyone  can  meet; 

He  risks  his  life  and  trouble  makes 
For  all  who  use  the  street. 

Dofi’t  be  a Jay-Walker. 
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Mother  Goose  Meets  Father  Safety 


CHARACTERS 


Mother  Goose  Father  Safety 


Mother  Goose  is  dressed  like  the  pictures  of  her  in  the  nursery 
rhymes.  Father  Safety  is  dressed  like  a traffic  officer. 

When  the  flay  begins  Father  Safety  is  seated  near  the  center  of  the 
stage.  He  is  reading  from  a big  book  called  “Safe  Play.”  Mother  Goose 
enters. 


FATHER  SAFETY 


\^Rising  and  bowing  low^  Good-day,  madam.  I am  sure  I 
have  met  you  many  times  before  this,  but  I cannot  remem- 
ber your  name. 
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MOTHER  GOOSE 

\_Making  a deep  curtsy^  I thought  everybody  knew  me! 
I am  Mother  Goose.  And  pray,  sir,  who  are  you? 

FATHER  SAFETY 

Everybody  should  know  me,  but  I am  sorry  to  say  that 
many  don’t.  My  name  is  Father  Safety.  I am  the  man  who 
prevents  accidents. 

MOTHER  GOOSE 

I have  written  some  rhymes  about  accidents.  The  chil- 
dren all  know  these  rhymes  and  love  them. 

FATHER  SAFETY 

\Holding  out  his  book^  And  I have  written  some  rhymes 
about  preventing  accidents.  I wish  all  the  children  would 
learn  my  rhymes  and  obey  them. 

MOTHER  GOOSE 

If  I say  some  of  my  rhymes  about  accidents  to  you,  will 
you  read  some  of  your  rhymes  to  me? 

FATHER  SAFETY 

I shall  be  most  happy  to  do  so.  Mother  Goose. 

MOTHER  GOOSE 

Humpty-Dumpty  sat  on  a wall, 

Humpty-Dumpty  had  a great  fall. 

All  the  king’s  horses  and  all  the  king’s  men 
Couldn’t  put  Humpty-Dumpty  together  again. 

FATHER  SAFETY 

[Reading  from  his  big  book~\ 

If  Humpty-Dumpty  had  played  on  the  ground 
And  not  on  a wall,  he  would  still  be  around 
If  children  will  stay  in  safe  places  to  play. 

They  all  may  be  happy  and  healthy  and  gay. 
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MOTHER  GOOSE 

Jack,  be  nimble, 

Jack,  be  quick, 

Jack,  jump  over  the  candle-stick. 

\^Reads']  father  safety 

No  matter  how  nimble  you  are  and  quick. 

Don't  jump  when  the  candle’s  alight  in  the  stick. 


\^Reads^ 


MOTHER  GOOSE 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill 
To  fetch  a pail  of  water; 

Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown 
And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 

FATHER  SAFETY 

If  they  had  watched  out 
When  walking  down  hill 
Jack  wouldn’t  have  tumbled 
And  neither  would  Jill! 


MOTHER  GOOSE 

I wish  I had  met  you  before  I wrote  some  of  my  rhymes. 
I would  have  made  them  into  safety  rhymes. 


FATHER  SAFETY 

Thank  you.  Mother  Goose.  Some  day  let’s  get  together 
and  write  some  more  safety  rhymes. 


MOTHER  GOOSE 

Oh,  yes,  let’s!  That  will  be  fine.  And  now  I must  hurry 
away.  Silly  Polly  Flinders  will  play  near  the  fire.  I am  going 
to  put  a stop  to  that  at  once.  [Curt  symg^  Good-by,  Father 
Safety. 

FATHER  SAFETY 

[Bowing  low.^  Good-by,  Mother  Goose. 
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Alphabet  Safety  Rhymes 

Each  child  has  two  cards  with  a letter  of  the  alphabet  on  each. 
As  he  recites,  he  holds  up  his  cards.  When  all  have  recited,  the  whole 
alphabet  is  in  sight. 

A is  for  Accidents— Stop  them;  do  your  share. 

B is  for  Bicycles— Always  ride  with  care. 

C is  for  Careful— Be  Careful  every  day. 

D is  for  Danger— Keep  out  of  danger’s  way. 

E is  for  Everyone— All  should  careful  be. 

E is  for  Fault— Somebody’s  wrong  you  see. 

G is  for  Goops— They  do  not  safely  play. 

H is  for  Haste— Too  much  haste  does  not  pay. 

I is  for  Injury— That  carelessness  can  cause. 

J is  for  Jay-walker— He  does  not  think  or  pause. 

K is  for  Knives— Let’s  handle  them  with  care. 

L is  for  Lives— Don’t  risk  yours  for  a dare. 

M is  for  Matches— With  matches  do  not  play. 

N is  for  Needles— Keep  all  sharp  things  away. 

0 is  for  Obedience— Obey  the  traffic  laws. 

P is  for  Pain— That  accidents  may  cause. 

Q is  for  Quit— Let’s  quit  each  careless  way. 

R is  for  Risk— Don’t  be  a reckless  jay. 

S is  for  Street— That  is  no  place  to  play. 

T is  for  Traffic— It  has  the  right  of  way. 

U is  for  Us— We  all  must  do  our  share. 

V is  for  Vacation— The  time  for  greatest  care. 

W is  for  Watch— Keep  cool  and  wide  awake. 

X is  for  Xcuse— That  careless  folks  must  make. 

Y is  for  Y)u— May  you  more  careful  grow. 

Z is  for  Zeal— For  safety  you  can  show. 
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How  TO  Cross  a Street 

CHARACTERS 


Traffic  Officer  Child 

Any  number  of  children  for  automobiles 

PLACE 

A street  near  a crossing 

The  stage  from  left  to  right  is  the  street.  The  crossing  is  at  the 
center  of  the  stage.  The  curbs  and  crossing  may  be  shown  by  chalk 
marks. 

When  the  dramatization  begins,  the  traffic  officer  is  standing  at  the 
crossing.  He  may  be  dressed  in  a uniform  or  wear  a cap  with  TRAFFIC 
OFFICER  printed  on  it.  The  children  who  are  automobiles  are  passing 
along  the  street  from  left  and  right.  They  may  carry  cards  like  license 
plates  with  the  names  of  different  makes  of  cars  printed  on  them. 

The  child  comes  on  and  runs  along  the  street.  Before  reaching  the 
crossing,  she  starts  to  run  to  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

The  traffic  officer  blows  his  whistle.  The  child  stops  in  the  street, 
off  the  curb. 
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TRAFFIC  OFFICER 

[Waving]  Get  up  on  the  curb!  Do  you  want  to  be  run 
down?  Come  here  to  the  crossing  if  you  want  to  get  to  the 
other  side  without  being  knocked  down  by  one  of  those 
automobiles. 

[Tke  child  obeys  and  walks  up  to  the  officer.] 

TRAFFIC  OFFICER 

Don’t  you  know  you  should  never  cross  a street  in  the 
middle  of  a block? 

CHILD 

Yes,  but  I am  in  a hurry  today. 

TRAFFIC  OFFICER 

In  a hurry  to  get  into  an  ambulance,  eh? 

CHILD 

No,  in  a hurry  to  get  to  school.  I’m  afraid  I’ll  be  late. 

TRAFFIC  OFFICER 

[Pointing]  I’m  thinking  you’d  be  lots  later  if  one  of  those 
automobiles  hit  you.  Trying  to  dodge  automobiles  is  a very 
poor  way  to  save  time.  After  this,  leave  home  a little  earlier. 
Then  you’ll  have  time  to  walk  to  the  crossing  and  wait  till 
you  get  the  signal  to  cross.  And  while  you  are  waiting  stand 
up  on  the  curb.  Don’t  put  a foot  in  the  street  till  you  get 
the  go-ahead  signal.  Do  you  think  you  can  remember  all 
that? 

[Nodding]  Yes,  sir.  child 

TRAFFIC  OFFICER 

[Blows  whistle  and  stops  all  automobiles] 

There!  Now  you  can  cross. 

[Child  starts  to  run  across  the  street] 
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Stop! 


TRAFFIC  OFFICER 


CHILD 

[Stopping  and  looking  back  at  officer]  '\bu  said  I might 
cross  now. 

TRAFFIC  OFFICER 

[ Waves  child  back  to  curb.  T hen  blows  whistle  and  starts 
automobiles.] 

I didn’t  tell  you  to  run  across,  did  I?  Never  run  across  a 
street.  Walk  quickly  and  watch  out  all  the  way.  You  never 
can  tell  when  a car  will  come  rushing  around  a corner  and 
if  you  are  running,  you  may  not  be  able  to  stop  yourself 
in  time. 

Now  I wonder  if  you  know  how  to  cross  a street? 


Yes,  I do. 


CHILD 


TRAFFIC  OFFICER 

Then  go  ahead  and  tell  me. 


CHILD 

I will  walk  all  the  way  to  the  crossing.  I will  wait  there 
till  I get  the  signal  to  cross.  While  I am  waiting,  I will  stay 
on  the  sidewalk.  I will  never  stand  waiting  in  the  street. 
When  I get  the  signal,  I will  walk  across  the  street. 

Is  that  right? 

TRAFFIC  OFFICER 

Exactly  right!  If  you  learn  your  lessons  in  school  as  well 
as  you’ve  learned  that,  you  must  be  at  the  head  of  your 
class. 

[The  officer  blows  his  whistle  and  the  curtain  comes 
down.] 
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The  Club  Song 

ONWARD  FOR  SAFETY 

[ T une— 

Onward,  Christian  Soldiers^ 


Onward!  Work  for  safety, 
Making  life  secure! 
Carelessness  and  folly 
We  must  try  to  cure. 

We  will  think  with  clearness, 
We  will  watch  with  care. 

We  will  act  with  caution. 

And  not  rashly  dare. 


Join  us,  parents,  teachers. 
Join  our  safety  throng; 
Add  to  ours  your  efforts 
To  make  right  this  wrong. 
We  will  live  in  safety 
Happiness  pursue. 

Work  and  play  in  safety 
If  you  help  us,  too. 


[Chorus'] 

Onward  then  for  safety, 
Making  life  secure; 
Carelessness  and  folly 
We  will  try  to  cure. 
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Will  You  Sign  the  Safety  Pledge? 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  enjoyed  the  program 
very  much.  They  applauded  everything  the  members  of 
the  Safe- Way  Club  did. 

After  the  program  was  over,  Mrs.  Gordon  said  to  the 
Association  members:  “I  told  you  that  the  Safe-Way  Club 
would  entertain  us  tonight.  They  have  entertained  us  very 
well,  but  they  have  done  much  more  than  that.  They  have 
shown  us  how  we— every  one  of  us— can  help  prevent  acci- 
dents. Will  every  one  who  is  willing  to  sign  the  Safe-Way 
Club's  pledge,  stand." 

Everybody  in  the  hall  stood. 

Mrs.  Gordon  said,  “Then  will  you  each  sign  your  name 
to  the  pledge  on  the  first  page  of  the  program,  and  will  you 
keep  it  where  you  can  see  it  many  times  a day? 

“If  we  all  try  to  prevent  accidents  every  day,  as  these 
girls  and  boys  are  doing,  we  shall  make  our  homes,  our 
schools,  and  our  city  safer  and  happier  places  to  live  in." 

So  because  Peter  Watson  was  sorry  for  the  accident  a 
bit  of  orange  peel  caused,  and  because  he  wanted  to  make 
up  for  the  trouble  it  made,  the  Safe-Way  Club  was  started. 

Now  hundreds  of  people  have  signed  the  safety  pledge: 

I promise  to  do  all  I can  to  stop  accidents  from  happening. 

It’s  a fine  pledge.  Perhaps  you  will  want  to  sign  it,  too. 
Perhaps  you  will  even  start  a Safe-Way  Club.  That  would 
be  a splendid  thing  to  do. 
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Safety  Slogans 


The  best  worker  for  safety  is  a careful  person. 

Stopping  accidents  begins  with  you. 

Make  yours  a safe  home.  Make  yours  a saje  school.  Make 
yours  a safe  neighborhood. 

Every  accident  is  somebody’s  fault;  don’t  let  it  be  yours. 

Stop  and  look  both  ways  before  crossing  a street  or  track. 

A grain  of  be  careful  beats  a ton  of  I’m  sorry. 

An  ounce  of  care  is  better  than  a pound  of  cure,  and  lots 
cheaper. 

Be  careful  now;  the  next  minute  may  be  too  late. 

Better  be  careful  a thousand  times  than  injured  once. 
Better  be  slow  and  alive  than  swift  and  dead. 

Better  be  safe  than  sorry. 

Keep  out  of  the  way  of  danger.  Don’t  take  a risk;  be  sure. 
Use  your  eyes;  use  your  ears;  use  your  common  sense. 

Try  to  interest  others  in  being  careful. 
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